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SCIENTIFIC CHILD STUDY. 


By EpwarbD MARSHALL. 
The most important article of the year for parents to read. The results of the 


investigations here described will have a strong, possibly a decisive 
influence upon the education of children. 


HE school systems of the whole world are likely to be revolu- 
tionized by certain investigatiorfs which have been made recently 
in Chicago. The results of these investigations will be made 
public before long. This article is the first detailed statement 
of what they have been, and gives for the first time the deduc- 

tions which have been drawn from them. Seven thousand school children 

have been examined and experimented with, as carefully and as scientifically 
as any student is taught to experiment with chemicals in a school laboratory. 

Three facts of tremendous interest to every father and to 

every mother who have intelligence enough 

to appreciate the high privilege of parentage 
have been discovered. 

First, it has been found that quite as much 
lepends upon physical development as upon 
the mental caliber of school children. In 
fact, the investigation shows that the two 
are almost co-ordinate. Admitting, as in 
every other generalization, that there are 
many exceptions to the rule, it has been 
proved that the strong child and the big 
child is the bright child in school. 

Secondly, it has been found that a serious 
difference exists between girls and boys in 
mental capacity. This is so great that it may 
lead eventually to the abandonment of the 
education of the two sexes in common. 

Thirdly, Professor Lombroso’s theory that 
the perfect man physically is more likely to 
be the perfect man morally, than is the man 
who is not perfect, has been substantiated. 
Typical six-year [he prize-fighter and the professional athlete 
old boy and 


girl. 
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of two of these statements—that concerning dependence of mental develop- 
ment upon physical development and the dependence of moral development 
upon physical development and symmetry. Nevertheless, careful study of 
men of this class will show that they are not perfect physically ; that is, that 
they are not normal. It will show that, in nine cases out of ten, and, in- 
deed, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the physical development of 
such persons is abnormal. Perfection, to the mind of the scientist, means 
absolute normality. Certain qualities of the body of the prize-fighter have 
been developed at the expense of certain other qualities. There are certain 
things about their physical make-up which are as distinctly below. the average 
as the muscles with which they fight and for which they especially train are 
above the average. If James Corbett or - Robert Fitzsimmons, 
the pugilists, were put through the same tests which the seven 
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TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN'CHILD STUDY. ry ™~ ; \eaac— a ‘A 
thousand Chicago school children 3 ae hi 


have undergone, their average would, in 
all human probability, be found to be very low. The fact that the college 
athlete is generally not a particularly good student by no means disproves 
the results obtained by the Chicago investigators. That he is a notable 
athlete of itself suggests physical abnormality. 

It is the normal man who is apt to be the most moral man. It is the 
normal man who is commonly the happiest man. It is the normal man 
who usually makes the best member of society. The genius in any line 
may very likely not be the best citizen, because he is abnormal. 

The studies of the Chicago school board, under the leadership and sug- 
gestion of Dr. W. S. Christopher, under the direction of Mr. F. W. Smed- 
ley, have clearly shown that it is the normal child who makes the best stu- 
dent on the average. The investigations have shown, for instance, that 
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rESTING THE HEARING BY MEANS OF THE AUDIOMETER 


the matter of height is to be carefully taken into consideration in the grad- 
ing of pupils in the public schools. On the average, the taller pupils are 
the better in their studies. 

The facts in this article have been drawn from conversations with and 
from the reports’of the men who have been carrying on the investigations 





us f f for the Chicago school board. Dr. 

Christopher modestly disclaims credit 

asi for the creation of the idea. Similar 

par schemes have been tried in France, 

and more notably in Washington, by 

1300 Prof. Arthur MacDonald, of the 

United States Department of Educa- 

= tion. Dr. Christopher’s interest in child 

ra study came to him legitimately. For 

years he has made a specialty of the 

ea medical and surgical treatment of chil- 
dren. His attention was first attracted . 

woe to the necessity for some rational 

pen scheme for the physical examination of 

children in connection with school 

work by countless cases that came to 

eo 1 compares the ovetegy ctemes of girls him through his medical practice. 

mm J years girls surpass 


boys, and remain taller to the age of four- 


: Mothers went to him and complained 
teen. After fourteen, girls advance in stat- 





ure very slowly. Boys continue to increase 
until eighteen.—The lower lines, represent 
height sitting, and show that girls maintain 
their superiority in this for one year longer 
than they do in height standing, which 
means that the growth of boys at this period 
is more rapid in the legs than in the body. 





that their children were backward in 
their school studies, and asked him 
why. Fathers told him about what 
seemed to them the too great strain 
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A 1g 907 2% 6407429 Which the existing school system put 
at ] |] upon their children. He began to 
ioe eh | Be make investigations, and in more than 

| | Vi a majority of cases he found that 
ne |_|] there was some physical reason for the 
| 5 | | | supposed mental trouble which the 
mom E ' | parents told him about. For instance, 
| “| in many cases he learned that there 
— &/| was some optical defect in the child 
| Va ome which neither the parents nor the child 
300 || gril it | suspected. If the child sees with diffi- 
| | 64 culty—if mere reading is a strain upon 
890\- Paarl it—it will read as little as it may. For 
I 3 such a child to be backward in its 
foo te studies is but reasonable. To expect 
4 it to do as much work as the child with 
e; — 












































perfect eyes would be unreasonable. 

Chart 2 shows the comparative ergographic rec- te - a " 

ord of all the nee and all the girls ———s In many other cases Dr. Christopher 

in Chicago. It shows that up to the age o paaeres sae anni : 

fourteen the girls’ power is) pretty neatly found that seeming dulness was fairly 

equal to the boys’. From fourteen years on attributable to some other physical de- 
the girls’ power remains practically stationary, - 


while that of the boys not only increases, fect, Often it was poor lung capacity. 
but increases really faster than it did before. ’ 


Thus this chart is seen to agree with Chart It might be unusually frequent “grow- 
No. 1. The work is expressed by kilogram- . . - , P 
centimeters. ing pains.” It might be bad hearing. 

It might be any one of the hundreds of disabilities to which childhood is 

subject. In more than one instance he found that proper medical treatment 

transformed Jack the dull boy into Jack the bright boy. But, in dealing 
with Jill, there was more trouble. 

Dr. Christopher began to wonder if the existing scheme of school grading 
was the right scheme. Finally he succeeded in getting a small appropria- 
tion from the Chicago school board for investigation. The first work was 
done in the Alcott school. This was selected because it was believed that 
most of its pupils represented typical American classes. How much ground 
the investigation covered may be seen by a glance at the blank on the 
opposite page, which was the basis for the tests of each pupil in not only 
this first investigation, but in the later and greater study of school children 
which has been consistently carried on since then. 


wee © s wp wt ew eg. Where there was a special reason 
orn for them, other tests were made in 
“CONTPETERS . es ~ 
on individual cases. There were more 
than twelve different tests, which 
were tried on all of the seven thou- 
sand pupils. In connection with this 
branch of the work, Dr. Christopher 
says :— 
-~ “The measurements in height were 
Chart 3 portrays the degree of vitality or en- taken by means -of the stadiometer. 


durance, manifested at different times of the 


school day, as indicated by the ergographic It is the same which is used in the Ber- 
record of an average pupil. Notice that the ,. 

maximum of Pm ge Gatumanes is er os tillon system for the measurement of 
between nine an ten in the morning, that ° ° . . 

toward, eleven this vitality decreases’ very criminals. This instrument was graded 
rapidly, and that the recovery after the hour 115 : 

cl cetecn to venasiahiy akeunt. to millimeters. In measuring the 
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height standing, care was taken to see that the subject placed the heels to- 


gether and against the middle of the back of the stadiometer. 


The be dy 





School 
Teacher .. 


Birthday—Year ........ 

Age—Years 

School standing 
Attention 
Memory 

Grasp of work 
Best work is in 
Deportment 


. Months..... 


Height with shoes 
Height of heel 

Net height 

Height sitting .. 
Weight with clothes 


Weight of clothing, estimated.............. 
Net weight, estimated ................020: 


Ergograph—Hour 


Weight used 


Comtrmoters (6OvGle? ook sc ccccccsicciccccves 


Work—Centm. grams ........... 

Fatigue commences—seconds 

Duration of work 

Dynamometer, right hand .......... 
do. left hand 

Ler CAREC . icc sc cciece 

Audiometer, right ear 
do. Sore eer re 


was held erect, with the chin drawn in. 

the upright back of the stadiometer 
The arms hung straight at the sides. 
Measurements were taken with the shoes 
on. The heels were carefully measured 
and their height deducted from the gross 
height of the child. In a number of test 
measurements taken in this manner and 
then taken with the shoes removed, the 
greatest individual variation was but two 
millimeters. The average variation was 
but a single millimeter. The height sit- 
ting was taken by the same instrument. 
The subject was seated on the base of the 
stadiometer. Care was taken that the 
body should be held erect against the 
back of the stadiometer.” 

Girls are not so tall as boys until they 
have reached the age of eleven. After 
this period their height surpasses that of 
the boys until they reach the age of 
fourteen. Beyond fourteen a girl’s 
growth in height is very slight. The 
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The back of the head was against 
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average female child has practically reached the end of her 
growth, as far as height is concerned, when she has passed 
her twelfth birthday. 

When it came to the question of weight, the weighing was 
done on ordinary physicians’ scales, and the children wore 
their ordinary school clothing. Enough of the children took 
their clothing back to be weighed to make it possible to strike 
an average as to what proportion it formed of the recorded 
total. The average weight of the boys’ clothing was five and 
eight-tenths per cent of the total weight of the boy. The 
average weight of the girls’ clothing was five and five-tenths 
per cent of the total weight of the girl. After the pupils had 
been carefully weighed, an equally exact test was made of 
their strength of grip. Different records were made for their 
right and for their left hands. These records are so closely 
associated with each other—the records of weight and the rec- 
ords of strength of grip—that Dr. Christopher summarizes 
them together. The weight of the girl surpasses the weight 
of the boy something over a year later than the time at which 
her stature surpasses his. The boys begins to be heavier 
than the girl after he has begun to be taller than she 
is. So the girl maintains her superiority over the boy in 
weight for a shorter time than she keeps her superiority in 
height over him. The charts also show that while the girls 
also increase very slowly in height after they have reached 
the age of fourteen, the weight continues to increase rapidly 
until sixteen, and less rapidly thereafter. The usefulness of 

the machine showing the power of gripping with the two 
““t5>, hands becomes most apparent when considered in connection 
( mn, with the matter of weight. The investigations all show a 


Doure HOCEPRALS 


tualeryy marked increase in the hand-power of boys commencing with 
MMe) the time when they cross the threshold of physical manhood. 
Ube! < . ° . . rs “=. 

iA This gain continues until after they pass the public school age. 


4 
Sy 


a In girls, as the tests prove, there is no such acceleration of 
muscular strength at this time. After sixteen, among girls, 
practically no increase in the strength of grip occurs. 

The real value of the Chicago investigations is easily ap- 
parent. Everybody knows that there is a great difference 
between the muscular development of the male and the fe- 
male. For the first time, through these experiments, the age 
tees unsure at Which it begins is shown. 
ieusliieiiied. Thus far three means of physical child-study have been 

TYPES. described. Height standing and sitting have been measured. 
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Weight has been measured, and plain physical strength has 
been tested by means of the grip-measuring machine. But 
physical strength during a brief test is very different from 
physical endurance. And endurance is perhaps the most im- 
portant thing to study in figuring out how a child should be 
treated at school. Fora lack of it must certainly mean in the 
school-child a lack of mental endurance. Up to a point mind 
may triumph over body. The determined pupil may, by 
sheer power of will, force a weak body to endure long school 
hours and close application, despite a weak physical frame. 
But the child at school is, of course, in the formative period, 
and therefore undue strain is especially to be avoided during 
those particular years which are spent in school; hence the 
usefulness of the ergograph, by all odds the most interesting 
of the machines used in the study of the Chicago school chil- 
dren. The ergograph has for its base a low table. To this 
table the child’s arm is clamped and strapped so as to prevent, 
so far as possible, any motion whatever of any part except the 
middle finger. Over this finger a clamp is fastened, connect- 
ing with a string, to the end of which is fastened a weight. 
This weight, after reference to the previous records made of 
the child, is arranged so as to represent exactly seven per 
cent of the child’s weight. After the apparatus had been 
perfectly adjusted a metronome, the instrument used to beat 
time when children are practicing music, was started. The 
child under investigation was instructed to raise the middle 
finger of the locked hand every time the metronome beat. 
After the finger was raised it was to be lowered as steadily 
as possible. It was arranged that in ninety seconds the 
finger should be raised forty-five times, or once every two 
seconds. A part of the apparatus is a traveling pencil, which 
makes, in a waving line, a record on paper, showing the vary- 
ing heights to which the weight is raised with every effort of 
the child. The usefulness of these ergographic records is 
easily apparent. They supplied the missing link in the chain 
of tests making up the Chicago scheme of physical child- 
study. They indicated endurance. 

The results showed that the endurance of the girl is always 
less than the endurance of the boy; but that up to the age of 
fourteen, it keeps a fairly even ratio in increase with that of 
the male child. But after the age of fourteen has been 
reached, the boy’s capacity for endurance not only increases, 
but increases more rapidly than it has before. The girl’s ca- 
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pacity for endurance,on the other hand, practically stops at that age. In other 
words, the capacity of the female for physical endurance reaches the zenith 
at the early age of fourteen, while the boy goes on, increasing his strength 
and his staying power from that time to an unknown age 
after he has passed twenty-five. This last age is not given as the result 
of Dr. Christopher’s investigations, but is based on statements made by 
European scientists. 
| “These tests,” says Dr. Christopher, 
referring to the fact that the girl's 
power of endurance seems to remain 
practically stationary after the age of 
fourteen, “seem to be a factor of 
prime importance and one that should 
be carefully taken into account in 
school work.” 
When it is considered that this is the 

Chart 4 is an ergographic record showing the P : . 

power of a sprinter 18 years old, who runs net result of the examination of not 

Pee cet “Che end at the mote the rate less than seven thousand average 

ne GASES SONET Me HOES school children—just plain American 
school children, examples of all the cosmopolitan classes which make up the 
population of a cosmopolitan city like Chicago—the result is seen to be a 
fair indication of the real average conditions existing in this curious repub- 
lic of ours. 

This was perhaps the most interesting result of the ergographic tests, 
because real co-education cannot be permanently successful without an 
equality of physical as well as of mental ability, if, as the experiments show, 
an average equality of mental power cannot exist without an average 
equality of physical power. 

Another and almost equally interesting ergographic test had to do with 
the relative vitality of school children at various times of the day. These 
investigations show that the child is at its best during the morning session, 
but that even after ten o'clock in the morning the mental and physical power 
of the pupil begins to wane. The decrease, until the noon intermission, is 
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Chart 5 shows the extraordinary senene upon the ergograph by a girl aged fourteen, who was 
suffering from St. Vitus’s dance. The record is very uneven, but a remarkable exhibition 
of power throughout. Note the striking recovery after the mis-stroke just beyond the 
middle of the chart. ; 




















rapid. Even the recuperative effect of the intermission does not make up 
the loss in vital capacity. Not at any time during the afternoon does the 
power equal the high-water mark of the morning session, but during the 
afternoon session the decrease is less marked than it is during the morning 
session. The charts show that the child is at its best during the first morn- 
ing hour of school work—the hour between nine and ten. See chart 3. 

At one school—called the Tennyson school—an investigation was made 
which not only confirmed these results, but showed that the decrease of 
vitality was directly traceable to the school work of the school children 
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Twelve pupils were examined at various hours during the day. The result 
of eight of the investigations exactly tallied with the other investigations 
which had been made, while the result of the study of four of the children 
showed an increase of vitality during the afternoon, at the time when the 
regular course of events should have shown a decrease. This anomaly was 
looked into, and, curiously enough, it was found that the teacher of the four 
had been called from school during the afternoon, and that they had done 
none of the regular school tasks, but had employed themselves in having a 
“good time.” Thus the effect of study upon the physical condition of the 
child, and, therefore, the importance of this new scheme of investigation, 
was thoroughly established. 

I am told by a physician, although neither he nor I can find the data to 
support the statement, that a more or less similar investi- 
gation was made of a certain number of the inmates of a 
German prison. One of its curious results was to show 
that monotony played a part in the exhaustion of vitality. . 
A man kept continually at the same kind ¥,  ¢« 
of work during the day would show a 
smaller average of vitality at its end than 
a man whose tasks had been varied and 
whose interest had therefore been kept 
up instead of being allowed to languish 
because of the sameness of the 
work at which he had been em- 
ployed. This certainly points 
a moral for school work. 

An equally interesting ex- 
periment was tried during the Chicago investigation, 
with very similar results. 

Just here comes in the matter of the value of athletic 
training. In chart 4, reproduced for this article, 
is shown the record of a sprinter, or runner. Dr. 
Christopher says: ‘This ergogram displays more than 
ordinary strength at the beginning, but shows a sudden 
dropping off, with complete exhaustion at the end of 
seventy-eight seconds. It will be remembered that the 
school children were submitted to tests lasting ninety THE SPIROMETER TESTS 


seconds. The bov w ras tested c: ceacefsall; THE CAPACITY OF THE 
econd he boy who was tested can run successfully ra tengycomtaiie Me s 




















three hundred yards, but finds it impossible to excel when tHe DEGREE OF 
the distance equals three hundred and thirty yards.” TRIER ACHSVESS. 
This sudden cessation of vitality is interesting. See also chart 5 


The physical details of the work have been told. Now comes the telling 
of their relation to the mental conditions of the school children examined. 
These results are almost unbelievable. The interesting studies made by Dr. 
W. Townsend Porter in St. Louis in 1892, which included 33,500 pupils, 
while they were not as careful or as detailed as the studies made of seven 
thousand school children in Chicago in 1900 under the superintendence of 
Dr. Christopher, are fully borne out by the results of the Chicago investiga- 
tion. They show conclusively that on the average the height and weight of 
children in the public schools mark their standing in mental accomplish- 
ment. 
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For instance, when chart 6 is studied it is seen that as children increased 
in height their rise into the upper grades of the school was rapid. The taller 
they were, the more likely they were to be found in the higher grades. Dr. 
Porter’s conclusion that there is a physical basis for school ability 
was clearly proved by the Chicago investigations. Both of these 
great studies of the school child show that the average dull child 
is shorter than the aver- 
age bright child. They 
both show that the dull 
child is lighter and the 
bright child heavier than 
the average child. They 
indicate that mediocrity 
of mind is closely asso- 
ciated with mediocrity 
of physique. All these 
investigations indicate 
that superior mental are 
associated with superior physical qualities. 

An extremely important phase of this work 
may be found in the fact that it may form the 
basis for separate grading as to physical cul- 
ture work. Physical culture, which, plainly 
put, amounts merely to gymnastics, has been 





——_— 
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TESTING ENDURANCE BY MEANS OF 
THE ERGOGRAPH, 


adopted as a part of the school course in most of the progressive cities 
of the United States. But the pupils have been graded as to their physical 
culture exercises, not according to their strength physically, but according 
o their strength mentally. Dr. Christopher says :-— 


“If physical culture is to accomplish the utmost possible for the pupils of our 

Schoo! Urades. schools, its classes must be graded on a phys- 
lit iv Vv ical basis. Its work must be adapted to the 
real needs of the pupils, not to their needs 
as indicated by class standing.”’ 
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™ VA Other investigations were made by 
the Chicago school board. Vision was 
carefully looked into, and it was found, 
as was indicated at the beginning of 
this article, that many a child was back- 
ward merely because it could not see 
easily. The tests in this case were not 
greatly different from the ordinary tests 
made by the regular optician or occu- 
list. Certain other tests were made 
dealing with the pupil’s hearing. 

In connection with this matter the 
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Chart 6 shows the direct relations between 
height and school-standing, or brightness. 


The measurements of the children are given 
at the side, in millimeters. It will be ob- 
served that those who were only 1,325 milli- 
meters high were in the lowest (or first) 
grade, while those whose height reached the 
point between 1,425 and 1,450 millimeters, 
were in the seventh and eighth grades (the 
two highest). 


writer had an interesting conversation 
with Dr. Cyrus Edson, of New York 
city, who has not made a specialty of 
children, but who has a reputation for 
scientific work along general lines 
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which is not equalled. Dr. 
Edson said in substance :-— 


“T heartily agree with Dr. Chris- 
topher’s conclusions, and, with thou- 
sands of other physicians and par- 
ents, will welcome the results of his 
work. Systematic child-study is not 
less useful to the physician who 
treats cases of children, than it is to 
the parents of the children who are 
treated. When I first heard of the ‘ 
results of his work I could scarcely Chart 7 shows the average number of abnormalities of 

. movement in pupils at or above grade (bright pu 

credit them, and thought that per- 515), in those below grade (backward pupils), and 
haps the deductions of the exam- in those of the John Worthy School. 
iners who were carrying out his plans, might have been somewhat hasty. But I 
have, through investigation, found that they are all scientifically accurate—at least so 
far as results from the study of a large number of individuals and the striking of an 
average obtained by the results therefrom can ever be considered to be scientifi- 
cally accurate. I have been especially interested in what he has found concerning 
defective eyesight and defective hearing. I have known of at least one case where 
a child which was supposed to be dull in school proved to be unusually bright af- 
ter its vision was corrected. There is also a curious case on record of a child who 
could not learn to talk distinctly. It was set down at first as the result of defective 
vocal organs. It was afterwards learned, as the result of careful and intelligent study, 
that the child could not speak well simply because it could not hear well. Never hav- 
ing been able to hear the perfect articulation of a word, it had never been able to 
articulate perfectly. It did not even. know what perfect articulation was.” 


Certain other tests of the Chicago school board dealt with equally inter- 
esting but really less important matters, such as the tests for color blindness. 
The percentagesinthis havenot g- 9 » » » #8 wu & #6 oF @ 
been figured up, but it is known 
that an unexpectedly large num- 
ber of children who are unable 
to distinguish accurately all the 
colors has been found. The 
pictures show clearly how these 
tests have been made. 

The tests concerning hearing 
are still in the form of individual 
records, and cannot be summar- 5» 
ized at present. Chart 8 shows the average number of al malities 

Especially important experi-  o,grxth in pupils at or above grade “bright pu. 
ments have been started con- John Worthy School. 
cerning motor, or muscle, sense. These deal with sensitiveness to weights 
and to shapes and sizes of small objects, and with rapidity of muscular ac- 
tion. These studies also are not yet far enough advanced for summarization. 

But one of the most interesting tests of all those which have occurred 
during the great investigation, is the one which proves Lombroso’s theory 
that the best man morally is the normal man; that the happiest man is the 
normal man; and that the best citizen is the normal man. There is in Chi- 
cago a school named after Mr. John Worthy, who endowed it. So far it 
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has been connected with the Bridewell, or penitentiary. Unfortunately, it 
has not only been the refuge of the young criminal, but has been the place to 
which homeless children, not known to have criminal tendencies, have been 
sent. This fact makes some of the deductions from the investigations made 
there seem likely to be inaccurate, but in the main they are probably indi- 
cative of the true state of affairs. It is greatly to Chicago's credit that this 
mixing of the criminal and the homeless children is soon to be done away 
with. A new school for the latter class, which is to be called the Parental 
School, is now being built, and will open before long. Charts 7 and 8, which 
















Color-blind test for 
handling a whole 
schoolroom by the 
means of different 
colored lights 
shown in front of a 
window. 


are printed in 
; this number 
of Lesiie’s Monruiy, are the first 
printed records of this work. With 
the captions under them, they show 
very clearly that the pupils of the 
. John Worthy School show many more abnor- 
malities of body and of movement than the pupils of ordinary schools. 

So, to sum up, the investigations which have been going on in Chi- 
cago have added this much to the sum of human knowledge :— 

They have shown that height, weight and strength are so closely asso- 
ciated with mental development that they may almost be called co-ordinate 
except when exceptions occur, and they show that these exceptions are so 
infrequent that they merely prove the rule. 

They confirm the theory that morals are very largely governed by physical 
conditions. 

They prove that women—or at least that girls 





are much slower in physi- 


cal development than men or boys are, and therefore present a strong argu- 
ment against co-education. 


Certainly these results justify this extraordinary investigation. 

















THE ROAD TO FRONTENAC. 


By SAMUEL MERWIN. 
CHAPTER I. 
CAPTAIN MENARD HAS A LAZY DAY. 


APTAIN DANIEL MENARD leaned against the 
parapet at the outer edge of the citadel balcony. The 
sun was high, the air clear and still. Beneath him, 
at the foot of the cliff, nestled the Lower Town, a 
strip of shops and houses, hemmed in by the palisades 
and the lower battery. The St. Lawrence flowed by, 
hardly stirred by the wind. Out in the channel, be- 
yond the merchantmen, lay three ships of war, Le 

Fourgon, Le Profond and La Perle, each with a cluster of supply boats at 
her side. The stir and rattle of tackle and chain came faintly over the water 
from Le Fourgon. She would sail for France on the morrow, if God should 
choose to send the wind. 

Looking almost straight down, Menard could see the long flight of steps 
that climbed from the settlement on the water front to the nobler city on the 
heights. Half way down the steps was a double file of Indians, chained two 
and two, and guarded by a dozen regulars from his own company He 
watched them until they reached the bottom and disappeared behind the row 
of buildings that ended on the square in Patron’s trading store. In a 
moment they appeared on the square and marched across the wharf, where 
two boats from Le Fourgon awaited them. Even from the height, Menard 
could see that the soldiers had a stiff task to manage their prisoners. After 
one of the boats had shoved off, laden deep, there was a struggle on the 
wharf. <A crowd of idlers had gathered, and these suddenly scattered. Two 
Indians had broken away, and were running across the square, with a little 
knot of soldiers close on their heels. One of the soldiers, leaping forward, 
brought the stock of his musket down on the head of the nearest Indian. 
The fugitive went down, dragging with him his companion, who tugged des- 
perately at the chain. A soldier drew his knife, and cut off the dead Indian’s* 
arm close to the iron wristlet, breaking the bone with his foot. Then they 
led back the captive and tumbled him into the boat, with the hand of his 
comrade dangling at the end of the chain. The incident had excited the 
soldiers, and they kicked and pounded the prisoners. A crowd gathered 
about the body, the bolder ones snatching at his beads and wampum belt. 

Menard raised his eyes to the lands across the river and to the white cloud 
puffs above. After months of camp and canoe, sleeping in snow and rain, 
and by day paddling, poling and wading—never a new face among the 
grumbling soldiers or the stolid prisoners,—after this, Quebec stood for 
luxury and the pleasant demoralization of good living. He liked the noise 
of passing feet, the hail of good will from door to door, the plodding shop- 
keepers and artisans, the comfortable priests in brown and gray. 

The sound of oars brought his eyes again to the river. The two boats 
with their loads of redskins, were passing the merchantmen that lay between 
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the men-of-war and the city. On the wharf, awaiting a second trip, was a 
huddled group of prisoners. Menard’s face clouded as he watched them. 
Men of his experience were wondering what effect this new plan of the gov- 
ernor’s would have upon the Iroquois. Capturing a hunting party by 
treachery and shipping them off to the King’s galleys, was a bold stroke,— 
too bold, perhaps. Governor Frontenac would never have done this; he 
knew the Iroquois temper too well. Governor La Barre, for all his bluster, 
would not have dared. It was certain that this new Governor Denonville 
was not a coward, but as Menard reflected, going back over his own fifteen 
years of frontier life, he knew that this policy of brute force would be 
sorely tested by the tact and intrigue of the Five Nations. His own part in 
the capture little disturbed him. He had obeyed orders. He had brought 
the band to the citadel at Quebec without losing a man (saving the poor 
devil who had strangled himself with his own thongs at La Gallette). 

Meantime the breath of summer was in the air. The spring campaign 
was over for Menard. So he rested both elbows on the parapet, and won- 
dered how long the leaves had been out in Picardy. Over beyond 
the ships and the river were waves of the newest green, instead of the 
deep, rich color and the bloom of full life he had left behind at Fort Fron- 
tenac but two weeks back. The long journey down the St. Lawrence had 
seemed almost a descent into winter. On the way to Quebec every day and 
every league had brought fewer blossoms. Even Montreal, sixty leagues 
to the south, had her summer before Quebec. 

On the square below him the crowd were still plucking the dead Indian. 
Menard could hear their laughter and shouts. Their figures were small 
in the distance, their actions grotesque. One man was dancing, brandishing 
some part of the Indian’s costume. Menard could not distinguish the object 
in his hand. A priest crossed the square and elbowed into the crowd. For 
the moment he was lost in the rabble, but shortly the shouting quieted and 
the light-headed fellows crowded into a close group. Probably the priest 
was addressing them. Soon the fringe of the crowd thinned, then the others 
walked quietly away. When at last the priest was left alone by the 
mutilated Indian, he knelt, and for a space was motionless. 

The idleness of reaction was on Menard. He leaned on the parapet, 
hardly stirring, while the priest went on his way across the square and began 
toiling up the steps. When he was half way up, Menard recognized him 
for Claude de Casson, an old Jesuit of the Iroquois mission at Sault St. 
Francis Xavier, near Montreal. Usually in no patience for the prosy gossip 
of the Church, now Menard strolled through the citadel to the square, and, 
meeting the father, walked with him. 

“Well, Father Claude, you are a long way from your flock.” 

“Yes, Captain Menard, I came with the relations. I have been”—Father 
Claude was blown from his climb, and he paused, wiping the sweat from his 
lean face—“I have been grieved by a spectacle in the Lower Town. Some 
wretches had killed an Onondaga with the brutality of his own tribe, and 
were robbing him. Are such acts permitted to-day in Quebec, M’sieu?” 

“He was a prisoner escaping from the soldiers. It must be a full year 


since I last saw you, Father. I hope you bring a good record to the 
College.” 


“The best since our founding, M’sieu.” 















































**CAPTAIN DANIEL MENARD LEANED AGAINST THE PARAPET.” 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 
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“Is there no word in the relations from the New York missions?” 

“Yes, M’sieu. Brother de Lamberville brings glorious word from the 
Mohawks. Twenty-three complete conversions.” 

“You say he brings this word? Then he has gone to Montreal?” 

“Yes.” 

“It is true, then, that the Iroquois have word of our plans?” 

“It would seem so, M’sieu. He said that a war party which started weeks 
ago for the Illinois country had been recalled. A messenger was sent out 
but a few days before he came away.” 

Menard’s brows came together. 

“I must give this word to the Commandant,” he said. “How about your 
Indians, Father Claude? They have not French hearts.” 

“Ah, but I am certain, M’sieu, they would not break faith with us.” 

“You can trust them?” 

“They are Christians, M’sieu.” 

“Yes, and they are Iroquois. Have none of them gone away since this 
news reached Quebec?” 

“None, save one poor wretch whose drunkenness had long since cause:l 
us to give up hope, though I——” 

“What became of him? Where did he go? 

“He wandered away in a drunken fit.” 

“And you have not heard from him since?” 

“No, M’sieu. He was Teganouan, an Onondaga.” 

“You would do well, Father, if I may suggest, to take what news you may 
have at once to the Commandant. You understand the importance of trifles 
at such a time as this. How long do you remain in Quebec?” 

“A few days only, M’sieu, unless there should be work for me here.” 

“Do you return then to Montreal?” 

“IT cannot say until I have made my report and delivered the relations. 
Brother de Lamberville thinks it important that word should go to all those 
who are now laboring in the Iroquois villages. If they remain after the 
campaign is fairly started, their lives may be in danger.” 

“ You think it necessary to go yourself?” 

“What else, M’sieu? This is not the time to trust too freely an Indian 
runner. And a layman might never get through alive. My habit would be 
the best safeguard.” 

“I suppose you are right. If I should not see you again, I must ask you 
to convey my respect to your colleagues at the Mission. I shall probably 
be here until the campaign is fairly started; perhaps longer. Already I am 
tasting the luxury of idleness.” 

“A dangerous luxury, M’sieu. If I might be permitted to advise 

“Yes, yes, Father. I know that song. But what is the use? You are a 
priest, 1 ama soldier. Yours is penance, mine is fighting; yours is praying, 
mine is singing,—every man to his own. And when you priests have got 
your pagans converted, we soldiers will clean up the mess with our muskets. 
And now, Father, good day, and may your God be with you.” 

The priest’s face was unmoved as he looked after the retreating figure. 
He had watched Menard grow from a roistering lieutenant into a rigid cap- 
tain, and he knew his temper too well to mind the careless flicks of banter. 
But before the soldier had passed from earshot, he called after him. 
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Menard turned back. “What now, good father? A mass for my soul, 
or a last absolution before I plunge into my term of dissolute idleness?” 

“Neither,” replied the priest, smiling. “Is any of your idleness to be 
shared with another?” 

“Certainly, Father.” 

‘*T have a picture which a friend asked me to bring to the College.” 

“T have no money, Father. I should be a sorry patron.” 

“No, no, M’sieu ; it is not a patron that he—that my good brother wishes. 
It is the advice of one who has seen and judged the master work of Paris. 
My brother has shown the painting to none as yet.” 

“But you have seen it?” 

“Yes, yes, | have seen it. Come with me, M’sieu; it is at my room.” 

They walked together to the cell, six feet long by five wide, where Father 
Claude slept when in Quebec. It was bare of all save a hard cot. A bale, 
packed in rough cloth and tied with rope, lay on the bed. Father Claude 
opened the bundle, while Menard leaned against the wall, and drew out his 
few personal belongings and his portable altar before he reached the flat, 
square package at the bottom. There was a touch of color in his cheeks 
and a nervousness in the movement of his hands as he untied the flaxen 
strings, stripped off the cloth and held the picture up to Menard’s view. 

It was a full-length portrait in oil of a young Indian woman, holding a 
small cross in her right hand, and gazing at it with-bent head. Her left 
hand was spread upon her breast. She wore a calico chemise reaching be- 
low her knees, and leggings and moccasins. A heavy robe was thrown over 
the top of her head, falling on the sides and back to within a foot of the 
ground. In the middle background was a stream, with four Indians in a 
canoe. A tiny stone chapel stood on the bank at the extreme right 

Father Claude’s hand trembled as he supported the canvas upon the cot, 
and his eyes wavered from Menard to the picture, and back again. 

“It is not altogether completed,” he said nervously. “Of course the 
detail will be worked out more fully, and the cross should be given a warmer 
radiance. Perhaps a light showing through the windows of the chapel e 

‘Who is it?” asked Menard. 

“It is Catherine Outasoren, the Lily of the Onondagas,” replied the priest. 
‘The noblest woman that ever rose from the depths of Indian superstition.” 

Menard’s eyes rested on an obscure signature in a lower corner, “C. de C.” 
‘* You certainly have reason to be proud of the work. But how about the 
perspective ? Did you wish the maiden to appear larger than the chapel?’ 

The priest gazed at the painting with an unsettled expression. 

“Yes,” he said, “I believe that perhaps you are right, M’sieu. At any 
rate I will give the matter thought and prayer.” 

“And those Indians,” Menard questioned, “in the canoe; are they coming 
toward the chapel or going away from it? It seems to me that any doubt 
on that point should be removed.” 

“Ah, that is just it,” said the priest; “that very doubt is allegorical. It 
typifies the workings of the human mind when confronting the awful prob- 
lem of Christianity. When the seeker after truth first beholds the light, 
as shown through the angelic devotion of such a woman as Catherine 
Outasoren, there arises in his mind 4 

“Very true, very true! But I never yet have seen a canoe-load of Indians 
who didn’t know whether they were going forward or backward.” 
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Father Claude held the canvas at arm’s length and gazed long at it. 

“Tell me, M’sieu,” he said at last, “do you think it deserving of a place 
in the College?” 

“TI do not see why not.” 

“And you think I would be justified in laying a request before the 
Superior?” 

Menard shrugged his shoulders. 

“That is your decision, Father.” 

“T never can fully thank you, M’sieu, for your kindness in looking on my 
humble work. I will not decide to-day. First I must add foliage in the 
foreground. And I will give it my earnest prayer.” 

Menard said farewell and went out, leaving the priest gazing at the pic- 
ture. He strolled back toward the citadel, stopping now and then to greet 
an old friend or a chance acquaintance. When he arrived at the head- 
quarters in the citadel he found a brown-haired young lieutenant of engi- 
neers gazing at a heap of plans and other papers on the table. 

“Well, Captain Menard,” was his greeting, “I’d give half of last year’s pay, 
if I ever get it, to feel as lazy as. you look.” 

“You are lazy enough,” growled Menard. 

“That begs the question. It is not how lazy a man is, but how lazy he gets 
a chance to be.” 

‘*If you d been through what I have this spring, you’d deserve a rest.” 

‘*You must have had a great time.” said the lieutenant. ‘‘ Major 
Provost has promised to let me go out with the line when the campaign 
starts. I’ve had only one brush since I came over.” 


“You'll get brushes enough.” 
“By the way, the Major wants to see you.” 
Menard lighted his short pipe with a coal from the fire and walked out. 


CHAPTER II. 
" MENARD IS OF SERVICE TO MAJOR PROVOST. 


Menard did not go at once to see Major Provost, the Commandant. He 
had already handed in his report at the citadel. It was probable that this 
was some new work for him. He had just settled his mind to the prospect 
of a rest, the first since that mad holiday, seven years before, when word had 
come that his lieutenant’s commission was on the way. That was at Three 
Rivers. He.,wanted to/idle, to waste a few weeks for the sheer delight of 
extravagance, but his blood did not flow more quickly at the wish. He was 
an older man by a score of years—or was it only seven? 

He lingered on the square. The black-eyed children, mostly dirty and 
ragged (for the maids whom the King had sent over by shiploads to his 
colonists had not developed into the most diligent and neat housewives) 
tumbled about his feet. He allowed himself to be drawn into their play. 
They had no awe of his uniform, for it was worn and frayed. A slim little 
urchin was squirming between his boots, with a pursuing rabble close be- 
hind, and the Captain had to take hold of a young tree to keep his feet. He 
turned and started in pursuit of the children, but caught sight of two Ursu- 
line sisters entering the square, and straightened himself. After all, a cap- 
tain is a captain, even though the intoxication of spring be in him, and his 
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heart struggling to clamber back into the land of youth. He walked on 
across the square and down the street to the Major’s house. 

Major Provost welcomed Menard heartily, and led him to his office. 
“We'll have our business first,” he said, “ and get it done with.” 


‘* IT IS CATHERINE OUTASOREN, THE LILY OF THE 
ONONDAGAS,” REPLIED THE PRIEST. 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 

Menard settled back in the carved oak chair which had for generations 
been a member of the Major’s family. The light mood had left him. Now 
he was the soldier, brusque in manner, with lines about his mouth which, 
to certain men, gave his face a hard expression. 

“First let me ask you, Menard, what are your plans?” 
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“For the present?” 

“Yes.” 

**T have none.” 

“Your personal affairs, I mean. Have you any matters to hold your 
attention here for the next few weeks?” 

“None.” 

Major Provost fingered his quill. 

“T don’t know, of course, how your own feelings stand, Menard. You've 
been worked hard for three years, and I suppose you want rest. But some- 
body must go to Fort Frontenac, and the Governor thinks you are the man.” 

“There are a dozen men here with little to do.” 

“IT know it. But this matter is of some importance, and it may call for 
delicate work before you are through with it. It isn’t much in itself 
merely to bear orders to d’Orvilliers—but the Governor thinks that the right 
man may be able to do strong work before the campaign opens. You prob- 
ably know that we are to move against the Senecas alone, and that we must 
treat with the other nations to keep them from aiding the Senecas. No one 
can say just how this can be done. Even Father de Lamberville has come 
back, you know, from the Onondagas; but the Governor thinks that if we 
send a good man, he may be able to see a way, once he gets on the ground, 
and can advise with d’Orvilliers. Now, you are a good man, Menard; and 
you can influence the Indians if anyone can.” 

“You are a little vague, Major.” 

“You will go to Frontenac in advance of the army to prepare the way. 
La Durantaye and Du Luth are already at Detroit, awaiting orders, with 
close to two hundred Frenchmen and four hundred Indians. And Tonty 
should have joined them before now with several hundred Illinois.” 

“T don’t believe he’ll bring many Illinois. They must have known of the 
Iroquois war party that started toward their villages. They will stay to de- 
fend their own country. They may not know that the party was recalled.” 

“Recalled?” said the Major. 

“Yes. Father de Casson has the news from Father de Lamberville. You 
see the Iroquois have been warned.” 

“T was afraid of it. These new Governors, Menard—each has to learn his 
lesson from the beginning of the book. Why will they not take counsel 
from the men who know the Indians? This campaign has been heralded as 
broadly as a trading fair.” 

“When should I start?” asked Menard abruptly. 

“At once—within a few days.” Major Provost looked at the other’s set 
face. “I am sorry about this, Menard. But you understand, I am sure. 
Perhaps I had better give you an idea of our plans. You know, of course, 
that we have three ships fitting out at Frontenac. Already our force is 
being got together at St. Helen’s Island, by Montreal. Champigny is‘en- 
gaging canoemen and working out a transport and supply system between 
Montreal and Frontenac. The force will proceed to Frontenac, and embark 
from there in the ships, bateaux and canoes.” 

“Ts the rendezvous at Niagara?” 

“No, at La Famine, on the southern shore of Lake Ontario.” 

“Yes, I know the place.” 

“La Durantaye and Du Luth, with Tonty, are to meet us there. You will 
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instruct them to move on to Niagara, and there await further orders. We 
shall sail around the south shore of the lake.” 

“The Iroquois will follow your movements.” 

“We intend that they shall. They will not know where our final land- 
ing place will be, and will have to keep their forces well in hand. And it will 
prevent them from uniting to attack Niagara.” 

“What then?” 

“We will leave a strong guard at La Famine with the stores, and strike 
inland for the Seneca villages.” 

“And now what part am I to play in this?” 

Major Provost leaned back in his chair. 

“You, Menard, are to represent the Governor. You will move in advance 
of the troops. At Frontenac it will be your duty to see first that the way is 
clear to getting the two divisions to the meeting place at La Famine, see that 
d’Orvilliers has the fort ready for the troops, with extra cabins and 
stockades. Then the Governor wishes you and d’Orvilliers to go over all 
the information the scouts bring in. If you can decide upon any course 
which will hold back the other tribes from aiding the Senecas, act upon it 
at once, without orders. In other words, you have full liberty to follow your 
judgment. That ought to be responsibility enough.” 

Menard stretched his arms. “All right, Major. But when my day comes 
to taste the delights of Quebec, I hope I may not be too old to enjoy it.” 

“The Governor honors you, Menard, with this undertaking.” 

‘‘He honored De Sevigne withamajorityandturned him loosein Quebec.” 

“Too bad, Menard, too bad,” the Major laughed. “Now I, who ask noth- 
ing better than a brisk campaign, must rot here in Quebec until I die.” 

“Are you not to go?” 

“No. Iam to stay behind and brighten my lonely moments drilling the 
rabble of a home guard. Do you think you will need an escort?” 

“No; the river from here to Frontenac is in use every day. I shall want 
canoe men. Two will be enough.” 

“Very well. Let me know what supplies you need. You mistake, man, 
in grumbling at the work. You are building up a reputation that never 
could live at short range. Stay away long enough and you will rank the 
Governor in the popular mind. I envy you, on my honor, I do.” 

“One thing more, Major. This galley affair; what do you think of it?” 

“You mean the capture at Frontenac? You should know better than I, 
Menard. You brought the prisoners down.” 

‘‘There is no doubt in my mind, Major, nor in d’Orvilliers’s! We obeyed 
orders.” Menard looked up expressively. “You know the Iroquois. You 
know how they will take it. The worst fault was La Grange’s. He cap- 
tured the party—and it was not a war party—by deliberate treachery. 
D’Orvilliers had entrusted to him the Governor’s orders that Indians must 
be got for the King’s galleys. As you know, d’Orvilliers and I both pro- 
tested. I did not bring them here until the Governor commanded it.” 

“Well, we can’t help that now, Menard.” 

“That is not the question. You ask me to keep the Onondagas out of 
this fight, after we have taken a hundred of their warriors in this way.” 

“T know it, Menard; I know it. But the Governor’s orders—well, I have 
nothing to say. You can only do your best.” 
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Menard returned to the citadel early in the evening. Lieutenant Danton 
was drawing plans for a redoubt, but he leaned back as Menard entered. 

“I began to think you were not.coming back, Captain. I’m told the 
Major says that you are the only man in New France who could have got 
that trading agreement from the Onondagas last year. How did you do it?” 

“How does a man usually do what he is told to do?” Menard sat on a 
corner of the long table and looked lazily at the boy. 

“That wasn’t the kind of treaty our Governors make ; you know it wasn’t.” 

“You were not here under Frontenac.” 

“No. I wish I had been. He was a great orator, wasn’t he? My father 
has told me about the long council at Montreal. He said that Frontenac 
out-talked the greatest of the Mohawk orators. Did you learn it from him?” 

“My boy, when you are through with your pretty pictures,’—Menard 
motioned towards the plans—“and have got out into the real work; when 
you’ve spent months in Iroquois lodges; when you’ve been burned and shot 
and starved,—then it will be a pity if you haven’t learned to be a soldier. 
What is this little thing you are drawing?” 

Danton flushed. “You may laugh at the engineers,” he said, “but where 
would King Louis be now if——” 

“Tut, my boy, tut.” 

“That is very well 

Menard laughed. “Hurrah for the engineers!” 

Danton had to join in the laugh, though his face was still red. 

“How old are you, Danton?” asked Menard. 

“Twenty-two.” 

“Very good. You have got on well. I dare say you've learned a deal out 
of your books. Now, we have you out here in the provinces, where the hard 
work is done. We'll send you back in a few years a real man. And then 
you'll step smartly among the pretty officers of the King, and when one 
speaks of New France you'll lift your brows and say, ‘New France? Ah, 
yes. That is in America. I was there once. Rather a primitive life—no 
court, no army.’ Ah, ha, my boy—no, never mind. Come up to my quar- 
ters and have a sip of real old Burgundy.” 

“Are you ever serious, Menard?” asked Danton, sitting on the Captain's 
cot and smacking his lips over the liquor. 

“No,” Menard replied. “““What is the use? But I’m afraid I shall have to 
play at composure for an,hour. I must see Father Claude. Settle yourself 
here, if you like.” ; 

Menard hurried away. He found the Jesuit meditating in his cell. 

“Ah, Captain Menard, I am glad to see you so soon again.” 

Menard sat on the narrow bed, and stretched out his legs as far as he 
could in the cramped space. 

“How soon will your duties be over here, Father?” 


“That is the trouble. There seems to be no reason for me to stay. I 
had delivered the relations, and no further work has come to hand.” 

“Then it may be that you can help me, Father.” 

“You know, my son, that I will.” 

“Very well. I have been ordered to Fort Frontenac in advance of the 
troops. I am to bear orders to d’Orvilliers and to Du Luth and La Du- 
rantaye. It is possible that there may be some delicate work to be done 
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among the Indians. You know the Iroquois, Father, and our two heads 
together should be stronger than mine alone. I want you to go with me.” 
The priest’s eyes lighted. 
“It may be that I can get permission at Montreal.” 
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‘* SITTING ON A BUNDLE . . . WAS A GIRL, PERHAPS EIGHTEEN OR NINETEEN YEARS OLD.” 
Drawn by E. Blumenschein. 
“You will go, then?” 
“Gladly. Is it to be no one else—we two——” 
“We shall have canoemen. To my mind, the fewer the better.” 
“Still, Captain, you cannot depend on the canoemen. Would it not be 
well to have one other man? You might need a messenger.” 
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Menard thought for a moment. 

“True, Father. And if | am to have a man he had best be an officer ; yes, 
a man who could execute orders. I'll take Danton. You will be ready for 
a start, Father, probably tomorrow.” 

“At any time.” 

“Good night.” 

There was little work to be done in preparing for the journey (Major Pro- 
vost would attend to the supplies and to engaging the canoemen), and 
Menard still was in the lazy mood. He stood for a while at the edge of the 
cliff and looked down at the square. He could not see whether the body of 
the Indian had been removed. The incident of the afternoon had been gather- 
ing importance to his mind the longer he thought of it. Five years earlier 
Menard had been captured by the Onondagas during a fight near Fort 
Frontenac. They had taken him to one of their villages, south of Lake 
Ontario, and for days had tortured him and starved him. They had drawn 
out cords from his arms and legs and thrust sticks between them and the 
flesh. His back was still covered with scars from the burning slivers which 
they had stuck through the skin. They had torn the nails from his left 
hand with their teeth. Then Otreouati, the Big Throat, the chief who had 
led his followers to believe in Frontenac, came back from a parley with 
another tribe, and taking a liking to the tall young soldier who bore the tor- 
ture without flinching, he adopted him into his own family. Menard had 
lived with the Indians, a captive only in name, and had earned the name of 
the Big Buffalo by his skill in the hunt. At last, when they had released 
him, it was under a compact of friendship, which had never been broken. It 
had stood many tests. Even during open campaigns they had singled him 
out from the other Frenchmen as their brother. He wondered whether they 
knew of his part in stocking the King’s galleys. Probably they did. 

Danton took the news that he was to be a member of the party with en- 
thusiasm. Menard had hardly finished telling him when he swept the tire- 
some plans and specifications into a heap at the end of the table, and rushed 
out to get a musket (for a sword would have no place in the work before 
him). The start was to be made at noon, but Danton was on the ground 
so early as almost to lower his dignity in the eyes of the bronzed canoemen. 
He wore his bravest uniform, with polished belt and buttons and new lace 
at the neck. His broad hat had a long curling feather. He wore the new 
musket slung rakishly over his shoulder. 

About the middle of the forenoon, as Menard was looking over his orders, 
memorizing them in case of accident to the papers, he was found by Major 
Provost’s orderly, who said that the Commandant wished to see him at once. 

The Major was busy with the engineers in another room, but he left them. 

“Menard,” he said abruptly, “I’ve got to ask you to do me a favor. If I 
could see any way out of it % 

“T will do anything I can.” 

“Thank you. I suppose you know the Marquis de St. Denis?” 

“Slightly.” 

“Well, I shan’t take time to give you the whole story. St: Denis has the 
seigniory six leagues to the north. You may know that he went into debt 
to invest in La Salle’s colonizing scheme in Louisiana. 


St. Denis was in 
France at the time, and had great faith in La Salle. 


Of course, now that 
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La Salle has not been heard from, and the debts are all past due without 
even a rumor of success to make them good—you can imagine the rest. 
The seigniory has been seized. St. Denis has nothing.” 

“Has he a family?” 

“A daughter. His wife is dead. He came here after you left last night, 
and again this morning. We are old friends, and | have been trying to help 
him. He is going to sail today on La Fourgon for Paris to see what he 
can save from the wreck. My house is crowded with the officers who are 
here planning the campaign ; but St. Denis has a cousin living at Frontenac, 
Captain La Grange, and we've got to get Valerie there somehow.” 

“Do you think it will be safe?” 

“It’s a hard trip, you know; but it’s safe enough.” 

“I shan’t forget your kindness, Menard. The girl is a spirited little thing, 
and she takes it hard. The Madame has set her heart on getting her to 
La Grange. I don’t know all the details myself.” 

“I think we can arrange it, Major. We start in an hour.” 

“She will be there. You area splendid fellow, Menard. Good bye.” 

Menard’s face was less amiable once he was away from the house. He 
knew from experience the disagreeable task that lay before him. But there 
was nothing to be said, so he went to his quarters and took a last look at the 
orders. Then taking off his coat and his rough shirt, he placed the papers 
carefully in a buckskin bag, which he hung about his neck. 


Everything was ready at the wharf. The long canoe lay waiting, a 
voyageur at each end. The bales were stowed carefully in the center. 


Father de Casson met Menard at the upper end of the dock. He had come 
down by way of the winding road, for his bundle was heavy, and he knew no 
way but to carry it himself. Menard good naturedly gave him a hand as 
they crossed the dock. When they had set it down, and Menard straight- 
ened up, his eyes twinkled, for young Danton, in his finery, was nervously 
walking back and forth at the edge of the dock, looking fixedly into the 
canoe, apparently inspecting the bales His shoulders were unused to 
the musket, and by a quick turn he had brought the muzzle under the rim 
of his hat, setting it on the side of his head. His face was red. 

Sitting on a bundle, a rod away, was a girl, perhaps eighteen or nineteen 
years old, wearing a simple traveling dress. Her hands were clasped tightly 
in her lap, and she gazed steadily out over the water with an air that would 
have been haughty save for the slight upward tip of her nose. 

Menard’s eyes sobered, and he handed his musket to one of the canoemen. 
Then he crossed over to where the maiden was sitting 

“Mademoiselle St. Denis?” 

The girl looked up at him. Her eyes seemed to take in the dinginess of 
his uniform. She inclined her head. 

“T am Captain Menard. Major Provost tells me that I am to have the 
honor of escorting you to Fort Frontenac. With your permission we will 
start. Father Claude de Casson is to go with us, and Lieutenant Danton.” 

The bundle was placed in the canoe. Menard helped the girl to a seat 
near the middle. From the way she stepped in and took her seat Menard 
saw that she had been on the river before. Danton, with his Parisian airs, 
had to be helped in carefully. Then they were off, each of the four men 
swinging a paddle, though Danton managed his awkwardly at first 
( To be continued. ) 











FARTHER NORTH THAN NANSEN. 


By MONTENERO. 


An authoritative account of the wonderful expedition of the Duke of Abruzzi based 
upon personal interviews with various members of the party. 


HE Stella Polare, a small sailing ship of about 150 feet in 
length and 31 feet in breadth, left Christiania on the 12th 
of June, 1899, under the command of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi to prosecute a voyage of discovery in the Arctic. 
So early as the winter of 1898 the Duke had visited Chris- 
tiania in order to procure all possible information from 

practical men who had visited these regions. He had on that occasion re- 
peated conversations with the explorer Nansen, who took a very great inter- 
est in the Duke’s plans, and gave him the full benefit of his knowledge. 

Having gone in quest of a suitable ship; one built so as to support the ice 
pressure to which it was likelyto be subjected during the proposed voyage, he 
decided to purchase a well-known whaling vessel, the Jason, that had for sev- 
eral years been employed in the seal fisheries, and that had been used by Nan- 
sen in his first voyage to Greenland, and had also been employed by Larsen in 
an Antarctic expedition, in 1893-4. The name of the ship was changed to 
the Stella Polare, and she was taken in hand by a shipbuilder in Larwick, to 
be re-fitted and still further strengthened to resist the ice pressure. The 
ship is of 358 tons burden, three-masted, but is only square rigged on the 
foremast. She is provided with a small steam engine of four hundred horse 
power, and a screw propeller, intended to facilitate its movements among the 
ice, but not large enough to ensure more than seven and a half knots an 
hour. The supply of coal on board intended for heating purposes during 
the winter to be passed in the Arctic regions had to be economized. One 
saloon was provided for the officers, and a second for the crew. 

Provisions taken on board were considered sufficient to last for three 
years. Nansen even thought there were enough to last for five years. There 
were 1,500 cases, each of which could be easily handled by one man, and 
these were divided into’four different categories, distinguished from each 
other by different colored stripes. Cases with a black mark contained food. 
The chief articles of diet were rice, biscuits, salt-beef and bottled vegetables, 
with a thousand bottles of wine. The food was so apportioned that each case 
contained all the various articles required in one day’s meals, Cases with a 
green mark contained clothes; the ordinary sailor’s outfit and also some 
equipments suited for the Esquimaux, to be worn during the winter. Cases 
with a red mark contained scientific instruments. Useful miscellaneous arti- 
cles were marked in yellow. Among these were a variety of articles to amuse 
the men during the dark winter days, such as packs of cards, chess-boards, 
even musical boxes and a collection of music, including the Italian Royal 
March, extracts from some of the most popular modern operas, and a good 
supply of fireworks. The Duke inspected personally everything that came 
on board. Nansen said to one of his friends in regard to this: “I at once 
saw the thorough character of the enterprise, when the Duke, instead of 
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THE DUKE OF ABRUZZI, AS HE LOOKS TO-DAY AI THE AGE OF TWENTY-SEVEN, 


giving his orders, did himself what was wanted. This is a sure test of the 
qualifications of a man entering upon such an undertaking, for he must be 
able and willing to do everything. A leader must only trust to himself.” 

The scientific program was drawn up as follows. The ship, on leaving 
Europe, should direct its course to Cape Flora, which is the Southwest 
point of Northbrook Island, the most southern of the eastern group of the 
Francis-Joseph Islands. It was said that the English explorer, Jackson, 
had there built two huts at the end of the season of 1894, which he had him- 
self occupied, and which had also been occupied by Nansen, Johansen and 
Wellman. From Cape Flora it was proposed to make their way, if 
possible, through the British channel, so as to control and verify, as 
far as possible, the maps of Nansen and Jackson. Their next proposed 
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The voyage of the Ste//a Polare and the expedition of Captain Cagni, as indicated by the Duke of Abruzzi. 
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departure was to be in quest of winte: quarters for the ship, and this 
once secured they were to proceed in search of Peterman-land, in order to 
determine whether or not it existed; thence to go in quest of the unknown. 
It was decided further that in all places of sojourn, and while traveling 
on the sledges, meteorological and physical experiments and astronomical 
observations should be performed when practical. It was thought that the 
expedition would be about two years absent. Nansen stated that he ex. 
pected to receive news of it by some of the whalers during the autumn of 
1900, or that otherwise an expedition would be prepared as a search party 
during the summer of 1901. More than a hundred Siberian dogs were pent 
up on the ship’s deck, to be employed in sledging, among them being one 
born on board the Fram, which Nansen had presented to the Duke. There 
were also twenty sledges, with two balloons and some small boats for pass- 
ing the ice channels. The stock of scientific instruments was very complete. 

The Duke of the Abruzzi is the nephew of the late King Humbert, and 
the third son of late Prince Amedée, Duke of Aosta, who was King of Spain 
from 1870 till 1875. He holds a commission in the Italian Navy, and was 
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educated in the Naval Academy at Leghorn, where he passed his examina- 
tion as a naval lieutenant. He is twenty-seven years of age, slight in ap- 
pearance and tall. In manner he is somewhat reserved. He is fond of ad- 
venture and of a sailor’s life, as it suits his taste and temperament. In his 
youth he was an ardent climber in the Alps, and thus acquired some experi- 
ence of glaciers. His famous ascent of Mount St. Elias in the northwest is 
remembered as one of the most daring feats in mountain ascension, as it had 
already been attempted unsuccessfully by other well-known explorers. 

The Duke was ably seconded by his chief officer, Captain Umberto Cagni, 
who is also an accomplished scientist and greatly interested in the problems 
proposed for solution. He is the son of an Italian general, and is thirty-six 
years of age, strong and energetic and full of resource. The other two offi- 
cers were Lieutenant Franco Querini and Dr. Achille Cavalli. The former, 
a man of thirty-one, had already distinguished himself in the Cretan troubles 
of 1897, and won a medal for military valor. There were in addition—and 
this was a new feature in Arctic exploration—four Alpine guides, accus- 
tomed to the difficulties of climbing in the icy heights of their own moun- 
tains. The chief of these guides was Giuseppe Petigas, a man of thirty- 
eight, of intrepid courage and of long experience in Alvine climbing. The 
others were Felice Ollier, Fenouillet and Savoie. Among the Norwegians, 
whose principal duty it was to attend to the navigating of the ship, was 
Captain Everson, an ex- Bs 
perienced Arctic sailor, ( \ 
and nine others. 

After leaving Chris- 
tiania the ship touched 
at Tromséeand, at Var- 
dée, and on the first of 
July reached Archangel. 
On the 12th she left the 
river Dwina and pro- 
ceeding along the coast 
of the White Sea, leav- 
ing the island of Kol- 
guef on its right, two 
days after she reached 
Cape Kanin, the most 
northerly point of the 
Kaumskia Peninsula. 
Directing her course 
still northward on the 
21st she reached Cape 
Flora, in the Francis- 
Joseph Archipelago. 
The explorers had a2 











tolerable passage across 
the Arctic Ocean, the 
blocks of floating ice 
they met with did not 
seriously impede their CAPTAIN CAGNI. 
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progress, but near the parallel of 71 degrees north they were surrounded 
by ice during a dense fog, but after sixteen hours delay, the wind, veer- 
ing to the west, cleared away the ice. The falls of snow and the land 
ice generally render a landing in the Archipelago of Francis-Joseph 
land impracticable, and even during the warmer summer months the 
ice that comes down from the elevated coast to the water level renders 
it most difficult. The landing place at Cape Flora, however, offers a 
valuable refuge for travelers, and our explorers enjoyed there a relatively 
mild temperature, the maximum summer heat being 10 degrees, and the 
minimum about zero. On one of the huts already mentioned as previously 
being erected there by Jackson, they found a notice stating that any letters 
left there for Europe would be conveyed by the whaler Capella, which was 
to call there on August 15th. During their short stay here Commander 
Cagni busied himself in rectifying the astronomical point and in correcting 
the longitude of the place that had been previously given, which he found to 
be ten geographical minutes more to the east than had been stated. He also 
took the temperature of the sea-water at ten and at twenty yards in depth. 
The expedition left Cape Flora on the 26th July. They deposited there, 
in one of the huts, provisions to last for eight months, with coal and four 
small boats, in case of need on their return. They next attempted to enter 
the British Channel through Nightingale Channel, and this being impracti- 
cable they tried to get around Alexander Land, but here again met impene- 
trable barriers of ice so as to be obliged to attempt a second time the pas- 
sage by Nightingale Channel. They succeeded with much difficulty in cut- 
ting their way through a field of newly-formed ice here of about thirty 
inches in thickness, so as to reach the open sea on the 6th of August. On 
the same evening they were able to send news to Europe, as they met the 
whaler Capella, with the Wellman expedition on board. We quote from a 
letter of the guide Petigas, giving a description of the life aboard ship :-— 


‘‘The day and weeks pass without our taking any account of them. We get 
up at half-past six in the morning. At seven we feed the dogs. At eight 
we have breakfast, and at twelve we dine. Then we work till half-past six, when 
we have supper, after which we smoke and play at cards or chess till bedtime. It is 
not at all cold. Rarely does the thermometer descend below zero. Yesterday the 
sun shone gloriously. The ice reflected it with a blinding glare and in brilliant col- 
ors. The ship has withstood all the assaults of the ice. It is splendid to see how 
it breaks up ice that is sometimes three or four feet thick. At other times, when it 
is even thicker, the ship is rushed against it at full steam. The shock splits and 
breaks it very often for a distance of forty or fifty yards. The Duke is always on 
the bridge, and loses no opportunity of getting ahead. Sometimes he does not even 
come down to his meals. Whenever we get the smallest opening he orders us to go 
on, and we are glad of it, because the more we advance at the present time the less 
we shall have to do next year.” 


After having reached Eaton Island (80 deg. 24 min.) the Stella Polare en- 
tered Queen Victoria Sea. During the first part of the voyage the temper- 
ature continued about the same as that experienced at Cape Flora, but the 
difficulty of making headway through the ice became much greater, so that 
their progress was slow. Still the Duke held on his course throughout the 
entire month of August. After passing Cape MacKlintock and Elizabeth 
Island, following in this part of their course the same line as that taken by 
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Nansen on his return journey from Johansen, the expedition reached 
Prince Rupert’s Land, and proceeding along the coast of that island they 
doubled Cape Fligely in search of the most northern and most suitable place 
on which to fix their winter quarters. On the 7th of August they succeeded 
in reaching latitude 82 deg. 4 min. No other ship had gone so far north by 
water. After they had gone beyond the island without finding any suitable 
place to winter, the Duke fearing to be caught in the ice away from the 
land, as happened to the Fram, although the Stella Polare had been con- 
structed to support the pressure of the ice, thought it more prudent to return 
and take up winter quarters in Treplitz Bay (81 deg. 45 min; 58 deg. Gr.). 
This place was thought to be a secure retreat. It was therefore decided 
that the ship should serve them as a place of habitation. But it happened on 
the 8th of September that the ice pressure became too great for the ship. 
Her side was crushed in; the water immediately burst in upon the crew and 
flooded the engine-room. The ship seemed doomed, being fairly ripped by 
the ice, and water-logged. She had, therefore, to be abandoned, and a habi- 
tation provided for the expedition on shore. For this purpose a spot was 
selected about two hundred 
yards from the coast, 
wheretwotents, each 


berth in the harbor of Christiania 


twenty feet long, were erected, which were provided with suitable heating 
and cooking apparatus. Both were also sheltered by planking and sail cloth, 
so as to render it possible to support a winter climate in 82 deg. north lat® 
tude. Every man had provided for his bed a covering made of wolf skin, 
filled with goose feathers. In spite of all these appliances the cold, during 
the first night or two, was almost unbearable. The men’s boots were 
frozen solid. Fortunately a fall of snow provided a better protection than 
any which the men themselves could manufacture, and they soon began to 
feel a little more comfortable. The dogs were housed in a large wooden 
kennel. A scientific cabinet or observatory was also erected, in which ex- 
periments might be made and observations taken. Christmas was cele- 
brated with great solemnity, and on New Year’s day there was a brilliant 
display of fireworks. Meantime the Duke organized little excursions in Ru- 
pert’s Land, in order to accustom himself and the men to the greater efforts 
they would need to make later on. Numerous white bears found their 
way to the camp, and were soon surrounded and despatched by the dogs. 
Winter, however, came quickly, and everybody suffered from the very low 
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temperature. The officers, however, attended to their scientific studies, 
under the direction of Captain Cagni, paying particular attention to the 
ocean currents, the magnetic pole and its influence, the luminous phe- 
nomena of the Polar nights, the formation and extension of the ice, the ther- 
mic system of the Arctic atmosphere and seas, the mensuration of the 
earth’s crust in those regions, and the Polar fauna. 

Up till this time the health of the expedition had continued good, but 
now the Duke met with a serious accident. One day when he and Captain 
Cagni were sledging they fell into a cleft in the ice. The exposure caused 
frost-bite, and the Duke was obliged to undergo the amputation of the tips 
of two fingers of his left hand. This tended to affect his health, and ren- 
dered it doubtful whether or not he would be able to withstand the further 
fatigues of the voyage or to direct the expedition in person. For four long 
months he had to keep to his tent, but he could not endure remaining in 
bed. Worse still, by the doctor’s orders, he was compelled to resign to Cap- 
tain Cagni the chief command in the sledging parties that were soon to 
set out. Yet he continued in the camp and attended to all the details of 
these excursions. The Duke felt keenly this fatality which deprived him of 
the pleasure of sharing in the fatigues of his companions, but it was a gen- 
erous feeling without the sting of envy. His forced confinement to winter 
quarters led him to turn his attention more closely to the numerous scientific 
experiments which formed a remarkable feature of the expedition. 

It was hoped that about the middle of February, when the dawn had ap- 
peared after the long winter night, it might be possible to make an ad- 
vance by sledging according to the original plan of the expedition, but just 
at that moment the greatest depression of temperature occurred. The 
thermometer, or thermograph, at that time marked 52 deg. below zero, and 
it was probable that the temperature was even lower, as the instrument could 
not indicate any degree below that stated. An attempt to start on sledges 
was, however, made on the 20th of February. It started northwards with 
Cagni in command, but the cold was killing ; the dogs died of it, and this, to- 
gether with the want of some proper means of storing the provisions, com- 
pelled him to return after two days’ absence. It was only on the 11th March 
that a subsequent departure was agreed upon. At this time the sun’s disc 
just showed itself above the horizon at noon. The boreal twilight lasted till 
midnight, the arc of the sun’s depression being on that day 12 deg. This 
heroic expedition consisted of ten men, with numerous dogs and sledges. 
They found almost insurmountable obstacles in the ice formations, so that 
they had to cut their way through it with axes. In nine days’ march they 
only accomplished about seventy kilometres. The food supply was at the 
same time found to be inadequate. Hence it was decided to reduce the 
numbers of the expedition, whereupon Lieutenant Querini, the guide, Ol- 
lier, and the Norwegian sailor, Henry Stokken, were sent back on the 21st 
of March. This unlucky party has never since been heard of. Captain 
Cagni is somewhat of the opinion that from the rise of the temperature that 
took place about this time they may have fallen into some of the many fissures 
or water channels that had been opened in the ice. There is still some hope 
that they may have succeeded in reaching some winter refuge, and it is pro- 
posed to send an expedition in search of them very early next season. 

After twenty days’ march this detachment, under Cagni, having reached a 
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point beyond 8&3 deg. north, 
sent back on March 3ist, a 
second party of three men, 
consisting of the doctor, Ca- 
valli, the guide, Savoie, and 
the sailor, Cardenti, in two 
sledges with sixteen dogs, and 
with provisions for twenty- 





five days. They fortunately 
reached the camp all safe, 
after twenty-four days’ travel- 
ing, on the 24th of April. The 
original party was thus re- 
duced to four persons—Cap- 
tain Cagni, the guide, Petigas, 
the guide, Fenouillet, and the 
young sailor, Canepa. These 
still pushed forward till they 
reached the eighty-fifth de- 
gree, although the ice up to 
that point continued rough 
and difficult, while beyond 
it became more level 

But the food began to 
fail. The party was obliged 
to live almost exclusively 
on dog flesh. The sun at 
this season remains always 
1 visible, even at midnight. 
_ The ice became more level, 
so that traveling was easier. 
These four men determined 
to hold out to the last, in order to carry out the plan proposed They 
slept together in a single sack of deer skin, ate what food there was, 
and when all was gone, took to killing the dogs, in order to obtain a 
supply. Their daily progress increased at this period so that they were 
able to accomplish fifteen Kilometres a day. Thus they toiled along to 
the limit attained by Nansen, of 86 deg. 14 min., which was fixed by a long 
and accurate observation. On St. Mark’s day Cagni reached the parallel 
of 86 deg. 33 min. on the latitude of 65 deg. Greenwich or thereabout. No 
land was there to be seen, but ice all around. Peterman’s Land, Wal Payer 
took the credit of having discovered, was found to have no existence. The 
so-called King Oscar’s Isle was also found to be a myth. Cagni, on his re- 
turn, crossed the zone where it was supposed to have been. Having ac- 
complished the distance mentioned and established a record of having 
gone nearer to the Pole than any previous explorer, Cagni decided that it 
would be rash in-him to think of going further. On April the 26th he began 
his return journey, which was very slow, and attended with much danger. 
Their outward journey had taken forty-five days, their return took fifty-nine 
days. They reached the camp on June 23d. 
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The danger connected with their return was caused by the partial thaw 
that had set in, and the breaking up of the ice. They found themselves on 
floating blocks, or rather islands of ice. They could no longer drive their 
sledges, but had to float with the ice, or as a last resort, attempt to direct the 
floating mass in the direction they wished to go by means of sails. The ice 
current discovered by Nansen drew them constantly west, and in order to 
make headway against it they had to change their course again and again. 
Meanwhile they suffered from hunger, and their dogs died in numbers 
daily. At last they descried Harley Island, when they found they had been 
carried farther south than the camp at Teplitz Bay, so that they had to make 
their way north again along the coast of Alexander Land, crossing the sea 
channels on icebergs until they at length reached Cape Brorock, and got to 
the camp in twelve hours, where the Duke and Cavalli were on the look- 
out for them. They only brought back two sledges and seven dogs. 

Numerous search parties were sent out by the Duke to try and discover, 
if possible, some traces of Querini and his two companions, and provisions 
for two years were left in the islands in case the missing party were alive. 
The state of the ship had next to be attended to. Since the accident in the 
previous September she had remained in a very damaged state. For that 
reason it was impossible to think of continuing their voyage farther. 
They could not even count on the ship to provide them with shelter dur- 
ing another winter. And it was only after a long, protracted delay and 
severe labor that they were able, with the scanty material and appliances at 
their command, to make her in some measure seaworthy. They were thus 
delayed until the 15th of August, when, having completed their arrange- 
ments in the best way they could, they set out on their return journey. 

But their dangers were not yet over. Two days after their departure they 
were hard beset by the ice in the British channel, near Eaton Island, and re- 
mained blocked there during thirteen days. In the crazy state of their ship 
their position during this time was very precarious. The danger was so im- 
minent that on several occasions they had to take to the boats. At length, 
however, they got away, and on the 30th of August managed to reach Jack- 
son Station, at Cape Flora, where they found letters awaiting them that had 
been deposited there by the Capella on July 12th. From Cape Flora the ex- 
pedition made sail for Hammerfest. About thirty miles from the European 
coast it was again exposed to serious danger by meeting a large number of 
huge floating icebergs that necessitated a careful lookout and much skill 
in manoeuvering in order to avoid a collision. Finally the party reached 
Hammerfest on the 5th of September, and on the 11th they arrived at 
Christiania, where they were received with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Nansen was loudest in his congratulations. Addressing a special meeting 
of the Norwegian Geographical Society, he stated that the expedition had 
passed through a region where no man had previously been, and had been 
able to fix the most northern boundaries of Europe. It had proved that 
from Francis-Joseph Land to the Pole there is nothing but sea. 

The Alpine guides rendered good service during the expedition, and Cap- 
tain Cagni retained with him to the last the two that accompanied him on 
his sledging journey, while he sent back most of the others. The most im- 
portant success of the expedition was this sledging advance. After encoun- 
tering great difficulties in cutting his way northward through the ice to the 
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point he ultimately reached, the way which then opened up before Captain 
Cagni was more open and level, but it appears that from the want of a suf- 
ficient food supply he thought it more prudent not to take advantage of it, 
but to hasten his return. It was unquestionably a wise decision. 

As regards the important amount of scientific information obtained by the 
late expedition through local experiments and observations regarding the 
magnetical pole, the aurora borealis and other phenomena, though such may 
not lead immediately to any very startling conclusion, they will form valuable 
data for students in physical research and ultimately lead to great results. 





THE MAN IN THE CHEST. 
A STORY OF YORKTOWN. 


By SEWELL Forp. 


S the year 1781 was drawing to a close fickle fortune shuffled anew 
the cards of fate and dealt the counters swiftly. One turn 
brought forth a new nation and caused a king to shudder on his 
throne. There came change, alike to great and humble. 
Among the latter were three with whom this has to do. One 

was Nannette Wyeth, and, although in her twenty years had been crowded 
many other changes, this was chiefest of all. 

From a French father and mother she had her dark eyes, her graceful 
figure and her baptismal name. With her parents she had left France, and, 
while but a slim girl of eight, had found herself orphaned in a strange, new 
land. A tender-hearted and childless Quaker couple had taken her into 
their home as their daughter, adding the Wyeth to her name. They taught 
her their quaint speech and clothed her in their sober garb. But for all that 
they were shielded by a plain bonnet, those dark eyes played sad havoc with 
the heart of many a Quaker lad long before their owner was out of her teens. 

When the British came into Philadelphia pretty Nannette was sent to visit 
a foster aunt in the town of York. But the British also went there, as you 
know, and when her foster aunt fled before them she packed Nannette off 
with small ceremony to the Widow Ritts, a distant relative, whose home 
was some five miles up the river. 

Had Adam Pitts been twice as dull, which is saying much, he must in 
time have come under the witchery of those eyes. As it was, one month 
only can be charged to his stupidity. The other month, for there were two, 
must be set down to shyness. 

But at last Adam knew he loved, and we find him one October day strug- 
gling between a desire to tell her of it and a strong impulse to run away. 

“Go, Adam; go you in and tell her.” 

“But, mother, she will laugh.” 

“Fie! Fie! Go, I say; I warrant she takes you quick enough.” 

“But if she ~ 

A vigorous maternal shove broke the protest in half and Adam stumbled 
through the door to find himself facing Nannette Wyeth. Demure as a 
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violet she was, clad in sober gray, with a white neckerchief crossed so as 
to give a glimpse of rounded neck and curving bosom. 

“Well, Adam?” she said, looking up from the work in her lap. 

‘My mother says ” he began ; then something in Nannette’s eyes made 
him stop. 

“Yea, thy mother says. What does thy mother say, Adam?” 

“Something which I have not the skill to speak fairly.” 

“Ah, then perhaps ’twere better left unsaid. Go thee to the river 
today?” 

“Not until I have yea or nay from you.” 

“Then that were simple ; ask me if the sky be fair.” 

“For the sky I care not. What I would know is: How think you of me?” 

“Oh, is that all? Well, thee art kind, very kind.” 

“Yes?” 

“And big and strong and—and brave.” 

“You think me brave?” 

“Why, have I not thy word? Hast thee not told me how thee wouldst 
rout the rebels if thee were Lord Cornwallis?” 

“True; but goon. Am I not well to do?” 

“Yea, thee hast broad lands and great barns.” 

“And silver, though it now be hid.” 

“T have heard of that, too, from thy mother and from thee.” 

“Then why will not you wed me?” 

“Tt may be that thee hast not asked.” 

“But | * 

“No, no; thee must not now, else thee wouldst say I trapped thee.” 

Vainly the sluggish mind of Adam struggled with this complexity. With 
a huge hand he mopped his reddened face. “Perhaps if I were a soldier,” 
he said at length; “my mother thinks ” Again a disturbing twinkle in 
Nannette’s eyes made him stop. 

“Well, thy mother thinks what, Adam?” 

“Many foolish things,” said he petulantly. “But tell me, should I go to 
help Cornwallis against your precious rebels over yonder, would you wed 
me then, or would you hate me more?” 

“T hate thee not at all, Adam.” 

‘But if I went to fight r 

“Oh, that were terrible!” 

“T have half a mind to do it.” 

“Oh, Adam!” 

Where is proof against such subtle flattery? It was not in Adam’s breast. 
So he strode from the house with the air of one who has made desperate 
resolve. His mood lasted until his legs had carried him half way to 
Gloucester. There, where the road swung over the crest of a low Virginia 
hill, he paused to view clamly that which an impulse was leading him to do. 

Across the unwrinkled surface of the River York he could see the re- 
doubts marking the right wing of Washington’s army. Stretching far to 
the south were the circling lines of American and French troops. Facing 
these were the solid earthworks behind which he knew lav the army of 
Cornwallis. Why did not this great soldier drive awav these rebels? 

Adam was putting this question to himself when he was startled by a noise 


























‘*A FRIEND! A FRIEND! I AM A LOYALIST.” 
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in the bushes behind him. Wheeling sharply he looked into the muzzle of 
a musket held by a British soldier. 

“Have done!” squeaked Adam in a voice he could not have recognized 
as his own. “A friend! A friend! I am a loyalist.” 

“So much the better,” said the soldier, without lowering his gun. “Art 
willing to aid one of the king’s best men?” 

“None more than I,” declared Adam fervently. 

“Then lend me your clothes,” replied the soldier with a grin. 

“My clothes! But——” 

“You shall have mine. Come, off with them!” 

In vain Adam protested. The soldier cut short his pleadings. “I go as 
a spy,” he explained. “There, you are sharer in a secret of war. I may 
recommend you to the notice of my lord.” 

It was of no use for Adam to make argument. The soldier was in haste 
and the musket menaced. Thus it was that martial trappings were thrust 
upon Adam Pitts. There he stood in the road, his knees atremble from the 
encounter, his toes pinched in army boots a size too small, and a red coat 
stretched unpleasantly tight across his broad shoulders. In his hands was 
a musket, the charge drawn. In his breast was a great dread in place of 
desperate resolve. Far up the road was a British deserter, partially filling 
a suit of homespun, on which Mistress Pitts had lavished her best fleece. 

Although the York River and several miles of country lay between the 
Pitts homestead and the nearest outpost of Washington’s army, Adam was 
much troubled. Now he glanced down at his red coat, then anxiously 
across the river, and next up and down the highway. Would it be safer to 
keep on to Yorktown, or make a dash for home? A few moments later a 
man in a red coat moved cautiously through the underbrush parallel with 
the road. King George had lost one uniform and two soldiers. 

In the great kitchen of the Pitts home a joint of lamb sadly needing turn- 
ing on the spit. On the high-backed settee was Nannette Wyeth, looking 
neither at the roast, which Mistress Pitts had charged her to mind, nor at the 
silk mitt, doomed to remain forever unfinished. Without, almost at the 
door, was laid the scene for the great drama of a nation’s birth; yet she 
thought no more on this than on the silk mitt or the crusting roast. 

Whatever it was on which she did think it was soon forgotten, for the 
door opened and in came Adam Pitts. He was very redNof face from a dash 
across the fields. Nannétte sprang up crying, with a woman’s scorn for logic 
in the march of events, “Oh, Adam! Adam! Thee hast never done it?” 

Next to the vanity of a wise man the most intricate thing is the vanity of 
a simple one. Adam required but a moment to draw conclusions most wel- 
come to his mind. On these he proceeded to act. He set the gun butt 


heavily on the floor and demanded: “Heard you not what I said as I left?” 
“But Adam, I—I 3 





“How do you like me thus?” he continued, turning to give her a side view 
and tilting his hat until the pompon took a rakish angle. 

“Surely,” said Nannette, looking him over critically, “thee hast the look 
of a great soldier. But war is a terrible thing, Adam.” 

“Pooh! So it may seem to you.” 

“And wilt thou not have fear in battle?” 

“Who? I? Would there were some of those ragged rebels at hand. 
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Then you might see how a good Tory fights,” at which words Adam fixed 
a bayonet on his musket and charged valiantly on a chair. 

“But if thee goes to war who will care for thy mother?” 

“Oh, I shall be gone but a little time,” said Adam easily. “It is only to 
help Cornwallis driveaway ‘The Fox’ that I have turned soldier. 1 shall come 
back to care, not only for my mother, but you also, Nannette,” and he put 
one of his big hands on her shoulder. She shrank from his touch quickly. 

“Why do you so?” he demanded angrily. “Am not I, who have siel- 
tered you these months, good enough to come so near? Think you I am 
not so good as some simpering rebel who can make you fine speeches?” 

If this was Adam's way of making love it was hardly successful. Nan- 
nette, her cheeks pink with indignation, suddenly went into the front room. 

She had just determined to try the desperate chance of finding her way 
alone to her friends in Philadelphia when she saw a horseman riding down 
the highway towards the house. She watched until she saw him dismount 
at the gate. Then she ran to the kitchen, with only one thought in her mind. 

“Adam!” she cried. “Thee wilt not kill him. Pray do not kill him!” 

“Kill who?” asked the startled Adam. 

“Why the—the trooper who has just come. He is one of Mr. Wash- 
ington’s men, I think.” 

“A rebel?” whispered Adam huskily. “Where is he?” 

“At the door; he is coming in. There—he knocks! Please, Adam rn 

But Adam was much too busy to hear. Picking up his musket he thrust 
it into a dark corner of the chimney. Then, running to a great chest for 
yarns and carding tools, he raised the lid and hastily tumbled in. 

“Send him off,” he whispered hoarsely before letting down the cover. 
“That’s a good girl. Send him away. Oh, Lordy! Lordy!” 

Now, though Mistress Pitts’s yarn chest was wide and deep, it was not 
fashioned as a hiding place for a man of Adam’s size. As it was not long 
enough for him to stretch at full length, he was forced to crouch on hands 
and knees, his face buried in skeins of yarn. On his broad back rested the 
lid, which lacked an inch of reaching its proper supports in front. 

When the surprise had left Nannette’s eyes, there came into them a mis- 
chievous twinkle. It was still there when she went to answer the knocker. 

“Why, Richard Loring!” she exclaimed, as she opened the door. 

“I used to be Dick,” returned the trooper. 

“Thee shalt still be Dick, then. Whom seeketh thee here?” 

“Who but you, Nanette?” 

“Thee still hath a foolish tongue.” 

“It may be, but it has news for you which it’shall tell when I have wet it 
Have you not even a cup of tea for me?” 

“Yes, yes, Dick. Come in.. Now sit thee down until I fetch it.” 

“No, I must see you brew it,” and he followed her into the kitchen. “I 
will sit here where I may watch you,” said he, striding to the chest in which 
Adam trembled. “Ah! it is a sight I have longed for,” and he dropped 
none too lightly on the lid. “Why do you stare, Nannette?” 

“I—I was noting how thee had changed, Dick. Thee hath gotten a 
man’s size—and weight,” said Nannette, turning the canister. 

“And a man’s heart, Nannette.” 

“When learned thee that, Richard?” 
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“But now, Nannette, when | saw your face again.” 
“Hush, Dick. Now, while thy tea brews, tell me thy news.” 
‘Well, come and sit beside me.” 

“No, no,” said Nannette in some alarm. But Captain Loring insisted. 
So, half smothered in yarn and supporting some 300 pounds of enthusi 
astic rebels, a loyal Tory learned how De Grasse had beaten off the British 
fleet and Cornwallis had sent for the terms of surrender. He learned, too, 
how Captain Loring had been sent to take Nannette to headquarters, where 

her foster father waited to conduct her back to their restored home. 
“And why did thee chance to be sent for me?” asked Nannette. 
“Because the task was much to my liking. In short, 1 volunteered.” 
“Thee was ever a bold lad, Richard.” 
“At times overbold; eh, Nannette?” 
“Aye. Art sorry for it?” 


“Oh, sorely sorry,” and he drew a long face in mockery. “Do you re 
member once when you were cutting roses in the garden, Nannette, how | 





stopped to talk, and, when none were looking: 

“Many things I have forgotten, Dick.” 

“Perhaps you forget that you boxed me on the ears afterwards. | hope 
you have, Nannette.” 

“Why dost thee hope that?” 

“Because I am going to try again.” Try he did, and succeeded, though 
Nannette struggled somewhat to escape, all of which added nothing to the 
comfort of Adam in the box underneath. Nannette told Captain Loring 
that he was not only bold, but rude. Yet in the end she smilingly left him 
drinking tea on the box while she made ready for the ride. 

When Mistress Pitts returned from her visit they were gone. A black 
ened roast on the spit first caught her eye and fired her anger. Then in 
amazement she saw a large man in a red coat, who moaned on the settle. 

“Adam, what means this?” 

“Oh, my back, my poor back!” groaned Adam. 

And, scold or question as she might, this was all the answer the good wo- 
man could get from Adam for many an hour. 


MATTHEW STANLEY QUAY: A HISTORY. 
By ALAN CUNINGHAM. 


HE most remarkable politician in our history,the most pow- 
erful boss that has ruled a great state, the creator and 
master of the strongest political machine that has domi- 
nated any of the sovereign states since the country has 
been a nation, are some of the terms frequently used to 
describe aptly Matthew Stanley Quay, of Pennsylvania. 

Kingship could scarcely have given him more autocratic power than he has 

exercised within the Keystone State, nor did his authority stop with its 

boundaries. When the National Campaign of 1888 had been won, largely 
through his energy and skill, he was apparently the most powerful man in 
national politics, with the exception of the President of the United States. 

He was Chairman of the Republican National Committee, Chairman of its 
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Executive Committee, and not only had great influence in party affairs, but 
controlled an enormous amount of Federal patronage. Even after he 
resigned from the National Committee his power increased. 

At his behest Boies Penrose was elected a United States Senator, and so 
absolute was his power that he “could have chosen his coachman.” He 
has had twenty-six representatives from Pennsylvania in the National Con- 
gress at his beck and call, the present Governor of Pennsylvania, who was 
his personal choice for the place, is known as “Quay’s own Governor,” and is 
obedient to his every wish. All the officers of the state government from 
Attorney-General to the smallest clerk, are Quay followers, and the Federal 
offices, with few exceptions, are filled with members of the Quay machine. 
Even when his opponents prevented his re-election to the United States 
Senate in 1899, he had a majority of his party in the State Legislature, and 
the opposition only became effective through coalition with the Democrats. 

To say that elections have been systematically bought in a state of 
6,000,000 inhabitants is a burden upon credulity. What, then, are the arts 
used by Quay with such success? The quality of genius defies analysis, but 
the main features of this surprising man’s life will give, not perhaps an ex- 
planation, but at least ground for wonderment, if not admiration. 

Matthew Stanley Quay was born in Dillsburg, York County, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 30, 1833. His father was a Presbyterian clergyman, who instructed 
his son in the rudiments of education and instilled into him that love of read- 
ing which has remained a lifelong habit. Young Quay was graduated from 
Jefferson College with credit, in his eighteenth year, and began the study of 
law in Pittsburg. Failing health and love of a change led him into a 
rambling life of adventure, which included an attempt to make money by 
giving lectures on astronomy, with the aid of a college friend, in Louisiana. 
All went well until the pair struck a 
towr. where the counter-attraction of 
areligious revival overwhelmed them 
with financial disaster. The young 
adventurer then taught school in 
Texas; tired of that, and enlisted to 
fight the Comanche Indians, but 
the Texas Legislature failed to pass 
the requisite legislation for organiz- 
ing the command, and Quay returned 
to the study of the law at his father’s 
home, which was then in Beaver, 
Pa. He was admitted to the bar in 
1854, and cast his first vote for the 
Prohibition ticket, which is not with- 
out humorous suggestion to Penn- 
sylvanians, who have long heard that 
Quay and his henchmen make “in- 
spiring bold John Barleycorn” their 
own particular patron saint. 

Young Quay held the office of 
Prothonotary of Beaver County 
from 1855 to 1861, when he en- 
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listed for the war. His dexterity in manipulating county conventions 
. had already attracted the attention of Governor Curtin, who was strength- 
ening his political fences, and ‘Quay was called to Harrisburg before 
seeing service afield, as Assistant Commissary-General. His labors were 
onerous, and he seems to have performed them with considerable ability. 
He yearned, however, for active service, and went to the front as Colonel of 
the 134th Pennsylvania infantry. His opponents of late have been inclined 
to attack his war record, but Colonel Quay seems to have conducted him- 
self creditably, and, in fact, he was later voted a medal of the Legion of 
Honor by Congress for conspicuous gallantry on the field. He had re- 


Middle Lye 
Copyright, 1898, by F. Gutekunst. 
Maturity. 
THE EVOLUTION OF QUAY. 
signed his command from ill-health, and the letter accepting his resignation 
arrived on the eve of the Battle of Fredericksburg. Comrades had placed 
with him about $35,000 to take to their homes, but he offered his services as 
aide, went into battle with the haversack full of money, on a horse that was as 
averse to strife as Don Quixote’s Rosinante, and was under fire throughout 
the action. That battle closed his military career. He returned to Har- 
risburg and entered upon the game of politics, which he has since played, 
perhaps as skilfully, and certainly as desperately, as anybody in our annals. 
He was appointed Military State Agent at Washington, and, in 1863, Mili- 
tary Secretary to the Governor at Harrisburg by Governor Curtin, with 
whom he had established the closest relations. In 1865 he took his seat in 
the State Legislature, and soon became a power in politics and one of the 
chief lieutenants of Governor Curtin in his struggle for supremacy with 
Simon Cameron. The great contest came in the Legislature of 1867. The 
candidates for U. S. Senator included Curtin, Cameron, Thaddeus Stevens 
and Colonel John W. Forney. The real test was made on the Speakership. 
J. P. Glass, of Allegheny, represented Cameron, and Quay was put forward 
as Curtin’s champion. Cameron carried the day and the astonishment in 
political circles may be imagined but not described when it was learned that 
Quay had thrown up the contest and nominated Cameron’s man in caucus. 
The Quay side of this episode is that he found it hopeless to fight against 
the combined opposition ; the other version is that Quay sold out. Simon 
Cameron was a wealthy man, with an unsavory record. In 1857 he was, as 
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Republican candidate for Senator, con- ms 
fronted with a Democratic Legisla- 
ture. He was elected. Three Demo- 
cratic Representatives were bought for * 
cash in his interest. They 
were Wagonseller, Lobo and 
Manierre; they were univer- 
sally execrated, became utter 
pariahs and died in disgrace, 
the last in the fall of 1900. 
Quay entered the Legis- 
lature in 1865, a poor man, 
but he soon had plenty of 
money. He started a paper in his own interest, the Beaver Radical, and 
erected one of the largest and finest buildings in Beaver. It was rumored 
that he had received in the Speakership contest $13,000 from the Curtin 
forces and $20,000 from Cameron for treachery. He was made Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee by Glass. In 1868 he was charged with 
having attempted to bribe Alexander P. Tatton, Supervisor of Internal 
Revenue, in order to secure immunity for a moonshine distillery, in which he 
is alleged to have been interested. The charges, as developed in the Pitts- 
burg Commercial, of which C. D. Brigham was editor, were that Quay 
offered Tatton $1,000’a week to prevent the seizure of the distillery. Bob 
Mackay, the great Republican boss of that day, urged Quay to sue the 
Commercial for libel, as the charges were injuring the party. The prelimi- 
nary hearing was before Alderman Neeper, Mackay’s henchman, who 
would not permit Brigham’s counsel to cross-examine Quay. Colonel 
Quay denied that he attempted bribery, denied that he got $13,000 from 
Curtin’s friends, and also that he betrayed his friend for $20,000. He ad- 
mitted that he was erecting a building to cost $13,000, but the Alderman 
protected him from examination as to the sources of his wealth, nor did 
Quay take advantage of the opportunity to make a frank statement in his 
own behalf. Brigham was held for trial, but the trial never took place. 
Later the machine bought the Commercial and turned it into an organ. 
With the defeat of Curtin, Simon Cameron “gobbled up the Republican 
party” in the state. Curtin was solaced with the post of Minister to Russia, 
and went into exile there. Robert W. Mackay was the Grand Vizier of the 
Cameron Dynasty. Quay was out of office for five years at this time, but 
not out of politics. He soon became the understudy for Mackay, and 
eventually surpassed that very remarkable political manager in daring, 
ability for organization and brilliancy in action. These two aggressive 
fighters aided the election of John F. Hartranft for Governor, who during 
his two terms made Quay Secretary of the Commonwealth. He held the 
place from 1873 to 1878, and in the meantime had established his position 
as an irresistible political leader and “boss.” In the last year of his term he 
was concerned in a transaction that aroused much popular discontent. 
Through his influence, it is charged, the Legislature created the office of 
Recorder for Philadelphia, which carried with it emoluments in fees of from 
$40,000 to $60,000 a year. The people did not want this office, but Colonel 
Quay was appointed Recorder, and moved to Philadelphia. His stay was 
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short. When Governor Hoyt came into office in 1879 it was found that 
Colonel Quay was needed at Harrisburg. Colonel Quay was appointed 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, and returned to Harrisburg to take a 
memorable part in the legislative session of 1879, which became notorious 
for the Indemnity Bill or Railroad Riot Act. Quay was the power behind 
the throne at that time, and a bill was introduced into the Legislature to 
indemnify the railroads for the losses caused by the strikes in the great labor 
riots at Pittsburg. The measure appropriated $4,000,000 for the purpose, 
but it was soon rumored about that only half of this sum was demanded b; 
the railroads, and that the other half was to be divided among the lobby an:1 
their friends in the Legislature. Great opposition developed, but the friends 
of the measure persisted and resorted to bribery. W.H. Kemble, one of the 
chief conspirators, and since known all over the world in connection with 
corrupt politics as the author of the epigram “Addition, division and 
silence,” was detected in corruption, together with Emil Petroff, a member 
of the House of Representatives. Five persons in all were brought to trial; 
four, including Kemble, pleaded guilty rather than face the overwhelming 
evidence of the prosecution, and Petroff was convicted in court. There then 
remained one thing to be done. It was perilous to leave Kemble in jai. 
There was danger that he might “squeal” on his confederates, and he is 
reported to have said, when condoled with, that he “would prove another 
Samson, and pull the temple down unless they fix things for me.” Quay 
was then absolute, and as Secretary of the Commonwealth was Chairman of 
the Board of Pardons, which he convened in extra session. Kemble and 
Petroff were pardoned. Governor Hoyt signed the pardons, and Kemble 
and Petroff were released. In fact, it can hardly be said that Kemble was 
a prisoner. During his few hours in prison he was the guest of the warden. 
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The action of the Pardon Board was the subject of indignant resolutions 
by religious bodies, and aroused a storm of protest in the state. It was a 
typical Pennsylvania storm, however, resembling theater thunder. Quay has 
treated the usual outbursts of his state with proper contempt, and the ma 
chine has fattened on them, as the sequel will show. In 1880 a mistake was 
made. One Samuel Butler had been elected State Treasurer, and he was 
an honest man. Amos C. Noyes was to retire from the office on May 1, 
1880, and he was in grievous distress. Noyes was a man of the best inten 
tions, personally upright, and known by the sobriquet of “Square Timber” 
Noyes, but in an evil hour he had been prevailed upon to appoint as Cashier 
of the Treasury, J. Blake Walters, a crony of Colonel Quay’s. Walters and 
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Quay, according to Quay’s own ad- 
mission later on, had been speculat- 
ing in stocks. There was a deficit 
in the State Treasury, and Butler 
refused to take office until worth- 
less paper had been replaced by 
cash. The sum of $260,000 had 
been abstracted, and the ring was 
inapanic. The specific charge has 
been made that Quay and Walters 
took the state’s money and lost it in 
speculation. Don Cameron, then 
United States Senator, was ap- 
pealed to in hot haste to save the 
party from the blow that would en- 
‘sue if the embezzlement should be- 
come known. The meetings to 
straighten out the tangle took place 
at Quay’s house in Philadelphia, 
and among those present besides 
Quay was Don Cameron, accom- 
panied by his legal adviser, Attor- 
ney-General Wayne MacVeagh. 
JOHN P. ELKIN, ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF PENNSYL- After every effort had been made to 

VANIA, AND CHIEF EULOGIST OF QUAY. raise the sum required, there was 
still a shortage of $100,000, which Cameron made good, in “order to save 
the Republican party.” Walters, stricken with remorse on account of 
his treachery to “Square Timber” Noyes, became deeply melancholy, took 
to drink, and committed suicide. “Square Timber’ never recovered from 
the shock caused by the discovery. When these charges were published 
broadcast, later on, Colonel Quay paid no attention to them until nearly a 
year afterwards, arising on the question of personal privilege, he made a 
brief denial in the Senate chamber of the United States. 

In 1882 Quay resigned from office, and remained out for three years. He 
was regarded with disfavor on account of the pardon of Kemble, and Robert 
E. Pattison, Democrat, was elected Governor for his first term, holding 
office from 1883 to 1887. The defalcation in the Treasury was not known 
to the people, and was not published until 1890, but politicians, newspaper 
men and many others knew of the episode, and it was supposed that Quay 
was done for. He determined, however, to have a complete “vindication” 
on such matters as were known, and made a move that has always been con- 
sidered, if only for its boldness, very wonderful. He ran for the office of 
State Treasurer in the very Treasury which had been looted, and he was 
elected by one of the largest majorities that had ever been cast for that 
office. He took control on May 1, 1886, and, while still Treasurer, was 
elected United States Senator in 1887, by a practically unanimous vote. 

In Pennsylvania politics all paths lead to the State Treasury. The state’s 
“balances,” often amounting to many millions, have been deposited with 
political banks and trust companies, and these institutions have paid a small 
interest, not to the state, but to the Republican State Committee. The 
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state got nothing. Rotten banks have carried millions of these funds, and, 
under the guise of campaign contributions, they have given a nominal in- 
terest on the state deposits to the machine, or to whomsoever the machine 
wished to favor. The most famous of these rotten political depositories 
was the People’s Bank of Philadelphia, which was looted and went to smash 
for $400,000 in 1898. It has always been understood that the People’s Bank 
was founded for the purpose of getting the state deposits. It was apparent 
that there was no limit to the deals that could be carried on in this way. 
The favored banks stood in the position of a “fence” to operations with 
state money, and made detection of manipulation difficult. The President 
of the People’s Bank when Quay was State Treasurer was W. H. Kemble, 
the convict who was pardoned through Quay’s assistance in 1879. Kemble, 
of “addition, division and silence” fame, was active in promoting the Phila- 
delphia Traction Railway system at that time, as well as President of the 
People’s Bank. The syndicate bought the controlling interest in the North 
Chicago Railroad Company, of Chicago, and issued bonds which carried 
with them, gratis, an allotment of an equal amount of stock. State Treas- 
urer Quay entered the deal, and was offered $400,000 worth of the bonds, 
which carried also $400,000 worth of the stock. The allegation has been 
made time and again that Treasurer Quay took $400,000 from the Treasury, 
sent it to the People’s Bank, and got the bonds and stock. It was a fortu- 
nate stroke, at any rate, whether Quay embezzled the state funds or not, and 
the stock, which he and the others got free, went up and was sold at from 83 
to 85. It has been intimated, of course, that if the speculation had proved 
disastrous, the bonds could have been treated as a legitimate investment by 
the state, and placed among its securities, thus avoiding legal troubles 
In answer to the charge, Senator Quay said in the United States Senate :— 
“‘T was invited by friends to join in the 
purchase of street railway property in 
Chicago, and I did so, borrowing the 
money upon my own collateral from the 
People’s Bank in Philadelphia. The 
charge that securities belonging to the 
State of Pennsylvania were used in this 
transaction is false and impossible of 
truth.” . 
Critics have pointed out that 
he was not accused of having 
taken the state’s “securities,” 
but with having used the state’s 
money. On March 25, 1808, 
John S. Hopkins, cashier of 
the People’s Bank, committed 
' suicide, and three days later the 
bank closed its doors, with a 
deficit of $400,000. An _ ex- 
é amination of Hopkins’s papers 
Drawn by M. F. E pet led to the arrest in October of 
that year of Senator M. S. Quay, 
ISRAEL W. DURHAM, STATE INSURANCE CommiIs- Richard R. Quay, his son, and 
SIONER, QUAY S PHILADELPHIA LIEUTENANT. Benjamin J. Haywood, former 
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State Treasurer, on the charge of conspiracy to use the common- 
wealth’s funds for their own benefit, and conspiracy with John S. Hop- 
kins, cashier, to use unlawfully the moneys of the People’s Bank. Some 
of the chief evidence consisted of letters written to Hopkins. One of the 
most interesting, which throws light on the methods of state treasurers, 
was dated July 31, 1896, and was contained in an envelope addressed to 
John S. Hopkins, Esq., cashier of the People’s Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., 
though the letter itself was addressed to James McManes, Esq., then Presi- 
dent of the People’s Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. It was as follows :— 

“Dear Sir: On Monday we will mail you a check for $100,000 for the credit of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, general fund, which will make a credit to our 
account of $600,000. The understanding is that I am not to draw any part of this 
$600,000 deposited until the Hon. R. R. Quay has paid or arranged satisfactorily to 
you the loan of $100,000, which you are to make to him next week. 

“Very truly yours, B. J. Haywoop, State Treasurer.” 


A telegram dated at Muscoco, Ontario, addressed to John S. Hopkins, 
cashier People’s Bank, was as follows :-— 


“I wrote your president last Friday night, saying we would not draw any part of 
the deposit of $600,000 until R. R. Quay had paid or arranged satisfactorily to you 
the $100,000 you were to loan him this week. B. J. Haywoop, State Treasurer.” 


R. R. Quay is M. S. Quay’s eldest son, who was interested in large finan- 
cial operations. The following telegram has become as famous in Penn- 
sylvania’s political parlance as Kemble’s “addition, division and silence.” 
It was dated San Lucie, Fla., February, 11, 1898, and was as follows :— 

“Joun S. Hopkins: If you buy and carry a thousand Met. for me I will shake 
the plum tree. “M. S. Quay.” 


“Shaking the plum tree” was understood by the public and the prosecu 
tion to mean that the People’s Bank would get large deposits of state funds 
or something just as good. Senator Quay denied the charge absolutely. He 
declared that he had always kept a personal account in the bank; that he 
frequently instructed Hopkins to act as his agent with brokers, and that all 
the transactions were entirely legitimate. The jury took that view, and 
acquitted him triumphantly. In the meantime, the State Legislature of 
1899 had met and adjoumed, without electing a Senator. The “insurgents,” 
as the opponents of Quay were called, maintained the deadlock, but Gov- 
ernor Stone appointed him Senator. The United States Senate refused to 
seat him by a vote of 33 to 32, on constitutional grounds. 

M.S. Quay, like all of the political managers, is an underground worker, 
and the methods which have contributed to his power have not always been 
discovered. His most celebrated stroke was his election as State Treas- 
urer, when he was under a cloud, and it was a masterpiece. He decided, 
with an audacity which has scarcely any parallel in American politics, to get 
the office which he had been charged with complicity in despoiling. James 
McDevitt, an honorable and wealthy Irish Roman Catholic, of Lancaster, 
was put forward as the slated candidate of the machine, but before the con- 
vention was held attacks upon him began to appear in the machine papers 
on account of his religion. It appeared that he was not available, and he 
was withdrawn; but his candidacy, which was supposed to be favored by 
Quay, had kept other candidates out of the field. In the meantime, Quay 
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undertook to win support for himself by a most ingenious appeal. During 
his long connection with the machine as a powerful member of it, he had, 
of course, done favors for a host of politicians. Politicians of all degrees, 
finding that Colonel Quay was both able and willing to help them along, 
never showed any modesty in asking for what they desired. Colonel 
Quay, when he decided that the time was ripe for him to seize the “plum, 
wrote a thousand letters to as many politicians who were under obligation to 
him and asked their aid. All the letters which he had received from pol 
ticians asking favors, he had saved. He would take one of these old letters—— 
many of them were yellow with age—scribble a few lines on the back of the 
old envelope or on the letter near an urgent appeal for his assistance, and 
forward it to the sender. No argument was needed. It was an appeal to 
the sense of gratitude, which even politicians could not resist rhey 
“turned in,’ and Quay was nominated and elected by a large majority. 
M. S. Quay is the great letter writer of his time. Whenever he has heard 
that a county, borough, district or precinct was wavering in the support of 
the machine, he would select the men who were likely to prove useful and 
write them personal letters. Village constables, assessors, small politicians 
and active workers of every degree have received from the “old man” these 
letters, which were immediately treasured up as precious heirlooms 

His acquaintance, after nearly half a century in active political life, is un- 
rivalled, and he has used it to advantage in fighting his battles. The advice 
which he gave to a friend years ago as a guide to success was “to stick to 
his friends, and never to forget or go back upon a man who ever did him a 
favor.” That has been, with one or two possible exceptions, tlre rule fol- 
lowed by the machine since Quay has been in control. 

There is a tendency on the part of Quay’s opponents to spread the notion 
that he has reigned against the people’s will. That is a vulgar delusion. 
Colonel Quay is tlie people’s man. They elected him State Treasurer, they 
elected his own personal candidate, Governor Stone, by 117,000 plurality in 
1898, though one of the rival candidates ran on the simple platform, “Thou 
shalt not steal,”” and Quay could probably be elected by 100,000 majority 
himself. Eminent manufacturers and business men of high standing have 
from time to time testified to Colonel Quay’s valuable services to the state 
and its industries. The story of his services is soon told, but it discloses 
volumes about the vitality of the machine. The Manufacturer, the organ for 
the great industries, has said :— rm 


“Whatever may be the faults or the deficiencies of Senator Quay, the manufac- 
turers of Pennsylvania and the country will not soon forget beyond dispute that to 
his resolute and long continued exertions is due the fact that the Wilson tariff is 
not more unfriendly to domestic industry.” 


Senator Quay from early youth has been an omnivorous reader, and his 
Beaver home contains what for vears was the best private library in the 
western part of the state. His favorite pursuit is political economy. He 
has read much in theology, and it is said that he would be an “admirable 
amateur casuist”’ if he were not so reticent. “Beaver don’t talk,” is the mes- 
sage he once sent to the Governor of that name. Quay does not talk; he is 
one of those men who “do things.” 
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HE scene in the train dispatcher’s office changed as quickly 
as a photographic negative exposed to the light. The 
dozen men who, at the stroke of midnight, had turned 
from their busy keys and seized lunch baskets, threw them 
aside and stood alert, intent. The one operator who, busy 
with a report of a night express passing over the mountain, 

remained at his instrument, had a moment before cried sharply, “Boy,” and 

sent, hurrying to the chief’s private office across the room, the message he 
had just taken from the wire. Something in his face told the story. They 
watched the open door, and in an instant it framed the gaunt, brisk figure 
of the chief. 

“Wreck,” said he, harshly. 

The men waited. The chief glanced over the sheet again and then read :— 





“‘ Trains 29 and 480 are in trouble, Maffit’s Siding. Both tracks blocked. Physicians 
and help. HvuFFORD.”’ 


With a rush an operator laid before him a large chart bearing the numbers 
and location of all trains on the division. The chief’s sharp eye ran down 
the columns. Years of experience enabled him to decide quickly. 

“Hold everything at Highview and all trains east of Wilson’s at Summit 
Siding. Order both tracks clear between here and Maffit’s,” he dictated. 
~ In a moment messages were flying to little stations far out along the line 
of rail, and these in turn were submitted to engineers and conductors of 
freights, coals and locals, who hustled their trains into sidings. 

With the word “wreck” an operator in the dispatcher’s office had thrown 
an electrical switch on a system of call bells in the houses of the division 
superintendent, the trainmaster, wrecking master and the ten machinists 
and their helpers of the wrecking crew. Another operator at the telephone 
was calling nearby physicians. 

To all went the order: “Report at the station in fifteen minutes.” 

An engine bell sounded clear above the rustle of orderly confusion in the 
office. A quick message sped to the towerman, and instantly, at both ends 
of the yard, appeared the signal, “Wait for orders.” Two engines and their 
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crews, one about to return to the shops after a hard day’s work on the moun- 
tain, and the other summoned from the shops, were at the station when the 
dispatcher descended to the platform. Lamps flashed in the darkness, 
steam hissed from the eager engines, men came dashing in by ones and 
twos, dressing as they ran. The division superintendent and the train 
master shouted directions, which seemed to add to the confusion, but 
brought order out of the blackness of the night. One of the engines darted, 
rattling and snorting, to a corner of the yard where lights shone, and there 
was coupled to the steam wrecking crane and cars; the other got ready a 
train of three cars for the officials, physicians and newspaper men. They 
sped back to the station; more orders were shouted, and then, the wrecking 
train first, both rumbled off on their twenty-mile dash to the wreck. 

Not half an hour had passed since the news of the accident had been re- 
ceived,and now daring and clever men,armed with wonderful machines, were 
flying to the relief. No time was wasted in surmises. It might be a little wreck 
or a big one, but it was not the business of the wrecking crew to guess; it 
was theirs to prepare for whatever they might be called upon to do. Old 
Jake Stoddart, in the cab, had “her wide open,” and was jerking her through 
the night at close to a mile a minute, easing her down a bit for curves, pass- 
ing grade crossings with a laudable disregard for the law and the regula- 
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“* Where the big engine 857 lay gasping on 
her side.” 


and firemen were getting wp steam rap- 
idly, and sparks and yellow smoke poured from 
her funnel. 

Within the fifty-five foot tool car the men were 
dragging hydraulic jacks, with capacities ranging from ten to thirty 
tons, toward the central doors. 

On the floor of the car on either side were torch ‘racks with clean and 
polished brass torches ready for instant use; hydraulic jacks of different 
sizes; car replacers, oval-shaped sheets of heavy steel; reels of two, three 
and four-inch hemp rope; snatch blocks, to be used as stationary pulleys in 
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clearing wreckage ; water buckets and grain baskets lined with heavy can- 
vas, for clearing the contents of wrecked grain cars; hand spikes, of wood, 
to be used in rolling wheels; chemical fire extinguisher; tackle blocks of 
several sizes; rail clamps, rail tongs, wheel clamps, sledges, spiking ham- 
mers, axes, saws, pulleys, chains, stretchers, shovels, sledge hammers, flags, 
track gauges, splice bolts, wrenches, bolt punches, oil buckets, packing 
buckets, each to prove of value in the work which waited ahead. 

Three more cars completed the train. They were like ordinary flat cars, 
with two floors, upon which were a number of car trucks. Between these 
were rails and a large number of ties, with which a small railroad could be 
built. In the rear car were piled wooden blocks of oak ranging between an 
inch and two feet in thickness and one and three in length. Here, too, were 
the large skids, used in breakdowns where a broken truck cannot be re- 
placed. On the ends of the skids, ten feet in length and two feet thick, are 
steel shoes with flanges to fit the rail. With these a car can be skidded to a 
point or siding where the steam crane can be operated, and a new set of 
trucks substituted for those broken. Here, too, were a number of oil boxes 
for cars and engines, planking, wooden wedges, and hundreds of yards of 
heavy canvas to be used to cover wrecked freight exposed to the elements. 

All these appliances for working on the wreck were soon in readiness, and 
the men waited impatiently the arrival on the scene. 

In one corner several were telling stories. In another, two were trying 
to get an extra forty winks. The wrecking master puffed his pipe. 

“Don’t know just what kind of a wreck this is,” he said abruptly, “but 
we're ready for anything, and Big Jim (the crane) out there will get the 
tracks clear in mighty short order. Train 29 is a passenger and 480 is a 
fast freight. There’s likely to have been a lively mix-up.” 























“No 857, torn, crushed, battered and horribly wounded.”’ 






































































THE WRECKING TRAIN. 


It was a short half hour after leav- —— 
ing the station when the train pulled 
. up at the wreck, and a flagman 
dashed back to warn the one fol- 
lowing with the officials and 
the physicians. Ahead was a 
confusion of voices and lights. 

The wreckers swarmed from 
the wreck car. Fifty feet be- 
yond the engine they encoun- 
tered the caboose of the fast 
freight train. It had been 
derailed, and leaned heavily 


upon a switch. A large peta Ssh ae 
semaphore displaying a red ** The lever of the whule system of wreck-clearing 





signal told the cause of the catastrophe. Beyond, a number of torches and 
lanterns flitted. A great mass of wreckage was dimly visible. A number 
of men rushed forward. A man with clothes torn, face haggard and bloody, 
limped with them. He was the conductor of the wrecked passenger train. 
In brisk, pain punctuated sentences he told his story. 

“Four hundred and eighty went by the board and into us at a thirty-mile 
gait. She ripped things. All our cars are wrecked. The freight is 
smashed to smithereens. Sweeney is under his engine. Some of the pas- 
sengers are still in. We got some out and over to a farmhouse there——” 

The wrecking master and his men sped on to the wrecked passenger cars. 
Every moment was of value. 

The conductor continued breathlessly: “I just got out myself. My leg 
is sprained. No. 333 was thrown off the rails and went down the embank- 
ment into the creek. Hardin and the fireman jumped, and are safe.” 

The superintendent, listening, had also seen many things—the double 
tracks piled high with wreckage, the freight cars splintered and torn, their 
contents scattered, choking the way to where the big engine 857 lay gasp- 
ing on her side. Beyond her the telescoped passenger coaches, the heavy 
mail and express cars thrown broadside along the track and beyond the 
great furrow in the bank where No. 333 had lost her balance and slid into 
the creek which fringed the embankment. It was a bad wreck, the worst 
the road had seen in years; but out of all the horrible confusion, exaggeg- 
ated by night, accented by the lanterns, he was to restore order 

“Rush the physicians forward ; send some to the farmhouse, let the others 
stay by the wreck. Put all the men to work getting out the passengers.” 

Maguire, the wrecking master, and his men were all ready hewing away 
at the shattered cars with axes and heaving with crow-bars. Ropes were 7 
fastened around masses of jagged wreckage and then rove through a block 
attached to a convenient tree and eager hands pulled it away. With the eye 
of a hawk and the hand of a giant, Maguire ordered and worked. Faint 
cries directed them where splintered timber and twisted iron held some help- 
less person moaning in pain, and each time, with skilled effort, the men tore 
at the fastenings that weighed upon the unfortunate, and lifted him with 
tender hands to the ready stretcher. Some were pulled out who had but a 
few scratches; some whose limbs were torn and crushed, and some who 
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were solemnly laid in an ever increasing row each covered with a blanket. 
An unnoticed smoldering fire once spread like a flash along the oil-soaked 
wreckage, threatening to add another horror to the one already there. The 
workers, now swelled by the folk from the country side, who came dribbling, 
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‘* They guessed at the speed of the train which caused the wreck.” 
wide-eyed, to the scene, and then gave their help eagerly, drew back in con- 
sternation; but the clear, calm voice of Maguire cried: “Bring up those 
extinguishers, boys. You there, get some buckets down into the creek. 
Handy now.” Ina few sharp minutes the fire was quenched, and the work 
of getting out the last of the victims sped on. The doctors, silent, swift, 
resourceful, bore relief to many a pain-racked body. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the wreck the superintendent had been 
busy. The flying debris, the upheaval of the cars, had brought the tele- 
graph wires, broken and twisted, to the ground. This emergency, like 
every other, had been provided for. From the wrecking master’s car instru- 
ments were brought to the embankment, and within five minutes a tempo- 
rary telegraph station had been established. The first ‘message sent was an 
order to hurry a second wrecking crew from’ the other end of the division, 
another annulled all westbound trains east of Thompson and all eastbound 
west of No. 6 siding. The road was tied up; no trains moved on the di- 
vision ; all awaited the clearing of the wreck. That work, now that the dead 
and injured had been extricated, was pushed rapidly. = 

The giant steam crane, the lever of the whole system of wreck-clearing, 
was shoved forward until its long arm and great hooked hand stretched 
eagerly over the wreckage, ready to revolve upon its wrist-like base in any 
direction. Like the claws of an immense lobster, a pair of telescopic out- 
riggers spread from each side of the car to give it stability, and two pairs of 
heavy three-inch clamps, connecting with heavy bolted rods to the base of 
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the car, were attached to the rails under it. It was as firm as a permanent 
foundation, and the powerful crane was ready for its work, whether the lift- 
ing of a complete locomotive or one of the heavily-loaded freight cars. The 
crane rested upon a massive steel bed-plate in the car body; this was saucer- 
shaped, and received through its center pin the tension due to the load upon 
the crane. Upon this casting was an accurately turned roller path, upon 
which the jib thrust was taken. To the frames of the crane were secured the 
boxes for the shafts operating the mechanism for hoisting the load, slewing 
the crane and varying the jib radius. Its engines were double, with cylin- 
ders of nine-inch stroke. Flexible wire rope was used for hoisting, and 
there was sufficient length of rope upon the barrel, when the block was de- 
tached and a single line used, to allow the hoisting hook to reach seventy- 
five feet from the crane’s jib. 

“Now, my hearties,” cried Maguire, “you'll see the big beauty walk right 
through that wreck. Get at it.” 

With a cheer the men went to work. Heavy chains were placed about 
the caboose, the crane hook was attached, the whistle tooted gleefully and 
the caboose, raised inch by inch, was hoisted two feet in the air. Another 
lever was pulled, the crane swung majestically around, and with firmness 
and decision the caboose was landed twenty feet down the embankment. 

Then came the heavy cars of the freight; crushed and splintered by the 
terrific force of the crash, their trucks thrown from the track, their contents 








spread about 
with a generous 
hand. Laborers 
cleared the track, 
throwing the splintered 
wood in a great pile at each 
side of it. Gradually the crane 
crept nearer andnearer. The — “ The two cranes lifted a freight car back on its trucks 

big hydraulic jacks now came to its assistance. Under the ends 
of the car they were placed, and, with men working at their pump 
handles, the car was gradually raised. Then the eager hook of the 
crane sought the derailed trucks. Four large oval car replacers, flat 
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sheets ot steel, were laid from the heavy wheels, which had cut deeply into 
the ties, to the rail, to entice them back again. With voice and hand Ma- 
guire directed and assisted, and when he finally gave the order for the crane 
to haul away, it looked for all the world like an immense fishing rod and 
line and a very large fish. With majestic ease the crane puffed and hauled, 
and slowly, with much grinding and squeaking, the trucks moved, advanced 
and squirmed upon the track. Back they were pushed under the body of 
the car, held high by the hydraulic jacks, and in a very businesslike manner 
the car settled on its wheels. Then it was carefully coaxed to a siding. 

The other cars were tangled heaps of splintered wood and twisted iron, 
with the ugliness of the destruction hidden by the grain they carried, which 
like drifted snow covered all parts of them. Laborers had been at work 
with large baskets clearing off the grain, much of which could be saved; 
and when the crane reached it, the hook dug savagely at whatever offered 
a grip. Here a piece of bent iron was torn out, here a heavy timber was 
plucked forth, and both were tossed aside. Then the shattered trucks and 
the broken wheels were thrown aside. Laborers repaired the spread tracks, 
and the crane had eaten itself a few feet more into the heart of the wreck. 
So it kept on, massive timber, heap of iron, disappearing in that giant grip 
until there were wormed out of the mass of wreckage two straight paths, 
the east and westbound tracks, while on each side, engine-high, was piled 
the remains of what once had been splendid freight cars. 

And so in the course of a busy couple of hours the crane came to where 
No. 857, after cutting through a passenger car, lay snorting on her side, 
while somewhere underneath her cruel weight lay Sweeney, her engineer, 
dead, doubtless, from the moment she fell. 

Here was cut out work for the great crane. Wrecked though she was, 
No. 857 was almost intact; her stack was broken, her sides torn, her cab 
scraped off, great ugly wounds were all over her, yet her vital parts were 
not destroyed, and it was the duty of the wrecking crew to get her on her 
feet again with the least possible loss. Like a horde of ants they swarmed 
over her. Ropes here, chains there, block and tackle here, a bit of work for 
the heavy jacks, hammering, tinkering, clinching, while all the time the 
crane waited for the test. Then when it came, and when inch by inch the 
rope tightened and the great hook settled itself for the pull, what a scene! 
Maguire everywhere yelling orders, seemingly wildly excited, yet inwardly 
clear, while outwardly glowing. A prop, an extra chain, beams and blocks 
to hold her, a shift of the pull, cables to prevent her sliding, and all the 
time the crane puffing, straining, gaining inch by inch. 

There was one delay—it was when the great mass was raised sufficiently 
for the body of Sweeney to be extricated. He had been horribly crushed, 
his face ground in the dirt and hiding the pain marks, his hands tightly 
clenched as in a final effort. Something like a sob came from his train 
mates as they drew his battered body tenderly to a stretcher. 

The wrecking crew. stood silent. “At her again, boys,” finally said Ma- 
guire, so softly that he seemed a new man; but in a minute he was as gruff 
and as loud as before. Slowly No. 857 righted, like a ship turned turtle, 
or a great elephant rising; she was heavy with the weight of awkwardness ; 
but at last, when chains had been passed around her belly and she was firm 
in the grasp of the big hook, the crane settled itself on its haunches, and, 
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with every fiber straining, lifted the engine clear from the track, and slowly, 
carefully, softly set her upon the rails, as a mother sits a child upon its-high- 
chair. No. 857, torn, crushed, battered and horribly wounded, felt the steel 
bands beneath her, and was dragged off to a sidin 

By this time the second wrecking train had arrived at the other end of 
the wreck, and as it was necessary to remove the heavy Pullman cars, which 
lay across the tracks, uninjured except for broken glasses and 
scratched paint, a special track was laid in three-quarters of an hour for 
“Big Jim,” and he went tremb- ling along the new rails to the 
aid of his brother. Together, and with the aid of skids, they 
made quick work of the heavy cars, righting them, placing 
them upon temporary trucks when their own were broken or 














twisted, and 
shunting them 
to the siding. 

The work of 
clearing the track was rushed, 
for the gray of morning was stealing up ) the mountain side, and the 
superintendent knew that many trains were waiting for the welcome 
news that the track was clear. 

The morning came up with drifts of fog, which wrapped itself around the 
wreckage and made the scene more desolate ; but it spurred the men off to 
renewed effort, until finally the last pile of wreckage was cleared away. 
Then, while the cranes lifted a freight car back on its trucks, the repair gang 
went to work on the twisted and splintered track. Spike-drawers and rail- 
clamps and plates tore at the rails until they were ripped from the ties, and 
then new rails were hastily but securely fastened in their places. When this 
was finished the track was again open for traffic. 

The news was sent over the line, the trainmaster ordered the dispatcher 
to send special officers to guard the grain and the freight saved from the 
wreck, linemen to repair the broken wires, and carpenters, switchmen and 
trackmen to assist in the work of final clearing. The first wrecking train 
was ordered to haul the portion of the wreckage mounted to a yard some 
miles away. The men of the work train built bonfires, and the splintered 
wood and beams were hoisted and carried by the crane and men to the pile. 


“ The star performance of the great 
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“ The crane had eaten itself into the heart of the wreck.” 


Switchmen were stationed at switches a quarter of a mile on each side of 
the wreck, and orders were given the dispatchers to have all trains approach 
the siding under full control and “round wreck, passing only under orders 
of switchmen in attendance.” 

A special passenger train was ordered made up and sent to the scene, and 
then interest turned to the passengers. Special officers of the company had 
spent the night in the farmhouse, attending the wants of the injured, secur- 
ing their addresses and information to be used in the claim department. 

The farmhouse resembled the ward of a hospital. On cots, on the floor, 
on tables and on chairs were the injured. Some sat with faces and heads 
bandaged, wrapped in blankets, and others were liberally covered with 
patches of plaster. Some, slightly injured, were caring for the less fortu- 
nate, and, rendering assistance, were the women of the mountain village. 

With the coming of the passenger train began preparations for removing 
the bodies of the dead and injured. Stretchers transferred some, while 
others walked to the train. “Tell Newport to hold everything east and get 
ambulances and undertakers,” were the next orders. 

Meanwhile, at the wreck, the officials and men were still busy, for, be- 
fore the end of the day, all traces of the wreck were to be removed. With 
the daylight had come bothering sightseers, and these were often so curious 
that they hindered the workmen. They guessed at the speed of the train 
which caused the wreck, and busied themselves searching for souvenirs— 
bits of the woodwork of splintered cars, twisted iron, some of them even 
anxious to secure blood-stained pieces. The heaps of valuable wreckage 
was guarded by officers, and no one was allowed near them. 

In the afternoon occurred the great event of the day—the passenger en- 
gine, which had toppled down the embankment into the creek, was raised 
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from the water. This was the star performance of the great crane. A.track 
had been laid close to the water’s edge, and after repeated trials daring men 
had fastened chains to the wheels. Then, stripped of cab, and stack 
and everything that could be torn away from her, the engine was slowly, 
inch by inch, raised, dripping, from her watery couch. 

Late that night three huge bonfires marked the scene of the wreck, but 
the track was sound, the damaged cars and engines had disappeared, and 
trains ran past at full speed. It had been a hard day’s work for the wrecking 
crew ; it had taxed their skill and energy to the utmost, and yet, so modest 
was Maguire, the wreck master, that it was difficult to persuade him to talk. 
Finally he said, with much bashful hesitation, between sentences and in not 
at all the same voice that had urged on the workers: “The loss? Well, 
that can only be estimated by the claim department, through which the 
passengers are reached and their losses learned. Ten thousand would 
cover the rolling stock. Newspaper reports of wrecks often greatly exag- 
gerate losses. The passenger wrecks are the most costly on account of 
the liability for personal injury. Our first thoughts are for the passengers, 
next to clear the tracks, and lastly to saving property. 

“Ourtrew? Oh, yes, we have a regularly employed force ; that is, there 
are two of us in the wrecking car daily. We do nothing between wrecks 
but care for the wrecking tools and appliances. The jacks are worked and 
tested weekly, and packings are kept in good shape all around. 

“The principal causes? There are a hundred—carelessness, neglect, 
breaking of trains, rear-end collisions, short flagging, disregard of signals, 
broken wheels from overheating, and a hundred or more others. Those 
chargeable to the road department are very rare, and nearly all are charge- 
able to the operating and transportation departments. They occur almost 
daily, and will, in my mind, as long as railroads are operated. 

“Here, Frank, load that crippled jack, and we'll send it to the shop.” 


BIRD HAUNTS OF NORWAY. 


By R. W. SHUFELDT. 


. 
c URING the seasons of water-fowl migration upon the Norwegian 
coast, a great many species of gulls, guillemots, auks and other 

interesting forms resort in thousands to these steep and rocky 

shores, and to the belt of islands that skirt them, to breed, 
or in numerous instances to remain the year round. A great many of 
these water-birds are of identically the same species as those that 
periodically occur off the coast of Maine, being circum-polar species 


common to the two countries. For example, there is the black guillé- 
mot, a handsome, sooty-black little diver? with an. immaculate white 
area upon either wing formed by the shoulder coverts. This bird 


breeds upon the coast of Norway, in some places in considerable numbers. 
A pair of them are seen upon the rocks in the foreground in Figure 1, of 
the present article. Our explorers who have visited the Arctic seas on the 
coasts of Greenland, know this species well, and the writer has examined 
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FIG. I. BIRD CLIFF ON THE COAST OF NORWAY. 


specimens brought from that region. The feet of the black guillemot (in 
life) are of a livid red, and the irides of the eyes are a clear hazel. In win- 
ter the plumage of the bird is mottled and barred above with white, the 
rump and under parts being almost entirely white. 

The larger guillemots of this group of water-fowl generally lay but a sin- 
gle egg, and this is left exposed upon the bare rock, while our smaller black 
species may lay as many as three, which the female deposits in some cleft in 
the rocks, invariably securely, and commonly out of sight. 

In the more northern part of the country, the high cliffs which bound the 
fjords are extremely precipitous, but along their rugged sides are innumer- 
able shelflike ledges, most of them quite large enough to support the nest 
of a kittiwake gull, one of the smallest members of this lovely group of 
birds, which breed by thousands on the cliffs. 

As will be seen from an accompanying cut these young kittiwakes (there 
is usually one of them in each nest) are covered with a soft, fluffy, white 
down, a plumage that characterizes the young of many other species of 
water-birds. Although these kittiwake gulls lay from two to three eggs, it 
is a remarkable circumstance that a short time after hatching, we rarely or 
never find more than the one nestling left in the nest. What becomes of 
the other one, or often two, no ornithologist has ever yet explained. 

This diminutive and strictly marine gull is found in high latitudes and 
suitable localities throughout the north polar region, and many of them 
occur in our United States avifauna. It is a great delight to the lover and 
student of birds to visit their breeding places and a disgrace to us that thou- 
sands upon thousands of them have been slaughtered- upon both sides of the 
Atlantic, in order to meet the demands of the millinery market. 

There are a great many other forms of sea-fowl to be found at nearly all 
times inhabiting the rocky islets that gird the Norwegian coast-line, and not 
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the least interesting among these are certain species of auks, loons and 
cormorants. Professor Collett, of the University of Christiania (who has 
sent me from his personal collection the photographs, the reproductions of 
which illustrate the present article), has, in years gone by, made many pic- 
tures of these also. The puffins, for example, breed upon these cliffs in some 
localities in countless thousands, which are held as preserves by their 
owners, who find a ready market for the flesh, eggs and feathers of the birds. 

Other parts of the coast, as well as the river and lake-shores inland, are 
frequented in some parts of the country by numerous species of snipe, plo- 
vers, sandpipers and their allies. Especially abundant are the celebrated lap- 
wing and the Dotterel Plover, that breed by hundreds in the fens and marshes. 
The lapwing or peewit has 
been observed to occur sev- 
eral times in the northern 
parts of North America, and 
has once at least been shot 
upon Long Island. It is a 
beautiful species with a con- 
spicuous crest, with the gen- 
eral color of the upper parts 
exhibiting a metallic colora- 
tion, the prevailing tints 
being a coppery greenish 
bronze. The throat of the 
lapwing is jetty black, while 
all the plumage beneath is of 
an immaculate wnite. 

The smaller ,representa- 
tives of this great plover- 
snipe group also occur in 
many parts of Norway, and 
some of these are actually 
endowed with the powers of 
“song,” as for example, 
Actodromas temminckii, a spe- 
cies observed at Tromso, on 
the west coast of Finmark 
by the late Mr. Seebohm, a 
very distinguished British 
naturalist, who wrote of it 
that it was there very com- 
mon, and that “these charm- 
ing little birds were in full 
song in the middle of June. 
It was a most interesting 
sight to watch them flying 
up into the air, wheeling 
round and round, singing 
almost as vigorously and 


. FIG. 2. YOUNG KITTIWAKE GULLS, 
nearly as melodiously as a ‘a i rer 
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; FIG. 3. NORTHERN PHALAROPE, 

* 

sky-lark. Sometimes they were to be seen perched on a rail or a post, 
or even on the slender branch of a willow, vibrating their little wings 
like a wood-wren, and trilling with all their might; and often the song 
was uttered on the ground as they lay along the short grass with wings 
elevated over the back. The song of this bird is not unlike that of the 
grasshopper warbler, but is louder and shriller.” 

Passing from its hosts of water-birds, it will be found that the land-birds 
of Norway are equally numerous and varied. Many of these have been 
described in Professor Collett’s “Bird Life in Arctic Norway” (1894), and 
by numerous other Continental writers. As there are over one hundred and 
fifty non-aquatic species, it is entirely out of the question to even so much as 
to name a part of them here. , Among the raptorial birds, however, are to be 
i Bi noted many kinds of owls, eagles, hawks, kites, falcons and their allies. 

a Of all the owls none presents us with a more interesting history than the 


a, 








: FIG. 4. TAWNY OWLS.(SYRNIUM ALUCO), YOUNG, FIRST STAGE, 
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famous tawny owl (Figures 4 and 5). This species is found in many parts 
of Europe besides Norway, and of it my distinguished friend, Professor Al- 
fred Newton, F.R.S., in his “Dictionary of Birds,” has said that it is “the 
Chat-huant of the French, the species whose tremulous hooting, ‘Tu-whit, to- 
who,” has been celebrated by Shakespeare, and, as well as the plaintive call, 
“Keewick,” of the young after leaving the nest, will be familiar sounds to 
many readers, for the bird is very generally distributed throughout most 
parts of Europe, extending its range through Asia Minor to Palestine, and 
also to Barbary; but 
not belonging to the 
Ethiopian region or to 
the eastern half of the 
Palearctic area.” 

This is the largest 
owl found in England, 
while in Norway the 
great eagle owl far ex- 
ceeds it in size, and 
this is also a species 
which formerly was 
taken in Britain. It is 
a shame the manner in 
which these highly 
useful birds have been 
persecuted and nearly 
all destroyed in Eng- 
land. This is espe- 
cially true of the tawny 
owls, a species that is 
the open and avowed 
enemy of all kinds of 
rats, mice and other 
destructive mammals 
of like size and char- 
acter. We have in the 
United States several 
species of owls that are 
near allies of this 
tawny owl of Norway, 
and they possess habits 
that are likewise simi- 
lar. As will be seen in the illustration (Figure 4), the young of this bird 
in the first stages of their existence, are clothed in a white plumage of 
the softest down, that gives them the appearance of animated little puff-balls 
—as curious looking objects as any one would care to see. 

Feathered game among the land birds of Norway is not lacking, nor, in 
many favored localities, even scarce. There is that great grouse-like bird, 
the famous capercally, still abundant in some of the less-frequented forest 
belts. Black-cock and hazel grouse are likewise still numerous, as are also 
ptarmigan. These last are more numerous in the birch zone of the fields, 











FIG. 5. TAWNY OWLS (SYRNIUM ALUCO), SECOND STAGE, 
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where they have often been too relentlessly hunted by the less careful 
sportsmen, as frequently they have well-nigh been exterminated in certain 
regions. Woodcock, a much bigger bird than the species found in the 
United States, are found in suitable localities throughout the country, and 
many of these are annually destroyed by birds of prey, and by such of the 
smaller carnivorous mammals as the lynx, the marten, fox and weasel. 
Taken in its entirety then, it will be observed that there exists an avifau- 
nal parallelism between Norway and the corresponding north temperate 
zone area in this, as well as in other countries, lying in northern Europe and 
Asia,—a fact that has long been known to ornithologists the world over. 


THE BARBER-SURGEON OF SABUGAL. 


By A. T. QuILLER Coucn. 
(A further extract* from the Memoirs of Manuel (or Manus) McNeill, a Spaniard of 
Highland descent, engaged in the Secret Service of the Allies during the Campaigns of 
the Peninsula. 1808-1813. ) 


HAVE told how I met my kinsman and namesake, Captain 
Alan McNeill, with his servant José, at the village of 
Huerta, and within the French lines ; how I helped him to 
escape across the ford and between the videttes on the 
farther bank of the Tornies ; and how, on the slopes above 
Tamames, we lay in wait for Marmont’s army; how we 

noted every battalion and gun as it passed below us, and, finally, how, by 

counting the scaling ladders, Captain McNeill satisfied himself that the 

French marshal’s demonstration against Cidad Rodrigo was meant as a 

feint only. 

With this news, leaving my two comrades to follow up and detect the true 
object of the campaign, I headed south, for Badajoz. The roads were heavy, 
the mountain torrents in flood, the ofily procurable horses and mules such as, 
by age or debility, had escaped the strictest requisitioning. Nevertheless, 
on the 4th of April I was able to present myself at Lord Wellington’s head- 
quarters before Badajoz, and that same evening started northwards again 
with his particular instructions. 

On the 6th I reached Castello Branco, and the next morning I pushed on. 
I had no intention of rejoining Captain McNeill; for, as he had observed on 
parting, quoting some old Greek for his authority, “Three of us are not 
enough for an army,” and for any other purpose we are too many; and, 
although pleased enough to have a kinsman’s company, he had allowed me 
to see that he preferred towork alone with José, who understood his methods, 
whereas mine (in spite of his compliments) were unfamiliar and puzzling. 
I knew him to be watching Marmont, and even speculated on the chances of 
our meeting; but my own purpose was to strike the Coa, note the French 
force there and its disposition, and so make with all serviceable news for the 





* The first story in this series may be found in FRANK LESLIE’s PopuLAR MONTHLY 
for June, 1900. The concluding story will appear next month. 
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hh Ie north, where Generals Trant 
“(1 FELL TO STROPPING ; | | 4 and Wilson, with their Portu- 
AN 9) 


guese militia, were endeavor- 

ing to cover the magazines. 
Traveling on mule back now 
as a Portuguese drover out of 
work, I dodged a couple of 
marauding parties below Pen- 
/ amacor, found Marmont in 
force in Sabugal at the bend 
of the Céa, and on the oth 
reached Guarda, a town on 
the top of a steep mountain, 
and there found General Trant 
7 ./ in position with about six thousand 
/ raw militiamen. To him I pre- 

F// sented myself with my report. 

// And here I must say a word on Gen- 
/ eral Trant. He was a gallant soldier 
and a clever one, but inclined (and here 
lay his weakness) to be on occasion too 
clever by half. In fact he had a lean- 
_ ing toward my 
own line of 
— business, and 
, naturally it was 
just here that I found him out. 
For instance, immediately on dis- 
covering the true line of Mar- 
mont’s advance, he had hurried to 
take up a position on the lower 
Céa, but had been met on his march 
by an urgent message from Gov- 
ernor Le Mesurier that Almeida was 
in danger and could not resist 


MY RAZORS.” 


Drawn by H. M. Eaton 
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tion Trant turned and pushed hast- 
ily with one brigade to the Cabrica 
, Negro mountain behind the bridge 
= W of Almeida, and reached it just as 
the French drew near, driving 
two hundred Spaniards before 
them across the plain. Trant, 
seeing that the enemy had 
“sno cavalry at hand, with 
the utmost effrontery and 

> quite as if he had an 
army behind him, threw 
out a cloud of skirmish- 
ers beyond the bridge, 


a resolute assault. Without hesita-”* 
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dressed up a dozen guides in scarlet coats to resemble British troopers, gal- 
loped with these to the glacis of Almeida, spoke to the Governor, drew off 
a score of invalid troopers from the hospital in the town, and at dusk made 
his way back up the mountain, which in three hours he had covered with 
sham bivouac fires. These were scarcely lit when the Governor, taking his 
cue, made a determined sortie and drove back the French light troops, who, 
in the darkness, had no sort of notion of the numbers attacking them. So 
completely hoaxed, indeed, was their commander, that he who had come 
with two divisions to take Almeida, and held it almost in the hollow of his 
hand, decamped early next morning and marched away to report the fortress 
so strongly protected as to be unassailable. 

Well, this, as I say, showed talent artistically conceived as a ruse de 
guerre; in effect it saved Almeida. But a success of the kind too often 
tempts a man to try again and overshoot his mark. 

To my description of Marmont’s forces he listened, it seemed to me, im- 
patiently, asking few questions and checking off each statement with, “Yes, 
yes,” or “Quite so.” All the while his fingers were drumming on the camp 
table, and I had no sooner come to an end than he began to question me 
about the French marshal’s headquarters in Sabugal. The town itself and its 
position he knew as well as I did, perhaps better. I had not entered it on 
my way, but kept to the left bank of the Coa. I knew Marmont to be quar- 
tered there, but in what house or what part of the town I was ignorant. 
“And what the deuce can it matter?” I wondered. 

‘But could you not return and discover?” the General asked at length. 

“Oh, as for that,” I answered, “it’s just as you choose to order.” 

“It’s risky, of course,” said he. 

“It’s risky, to be sure,” I agreed ; “but if the risk comes in the day’s work, 
I take it I shall have been in tighter corners.” 

“Excuse me,” he said, with a sort of deprecatory smile,” but I was not 
thinking of you—at least, not altogether.’”” And I saw by his face that he 
held something in reserve, and was in two minds about confiding it. 

“I beg that you won’t think of me,” I said simply; for I have always made 
it a rule to let a general speak for himself and ask no questions which his 
words may not fairly cover. 

“Look here,” said he, at length; “the Duke of Ragusa is a fine figure of a 
man.” 

“Notoriously,” said I. “All Europe knows it, and he certainly knows it 
himself.” 

“T have heard that his troops take him at his own valuation.” 

“Well,” I answered, “he sits his horse well, he has courage. At present 
he is only beginning to make his mistakes; and soldiers, like women, have 
a great idea of what a warrior ought to look like.” 

“In fact,” said General Trant, “the loss of him would make an almighty 
difference.” 

Now he had asked me to be seated, and had poured me out a glass of 
wine from his decanter. But at these words I leapt up suddenly, jolting the 
table so that the glass danced and spilled half its contents. 

“What the dickens is wrong?” asked the General, snatching a map out of 
the way of the liquor. “Good Lord, man! You don’t suppose I was ask- 
ing you to assassinate Marmont!” 
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“I beg your pardon,” said I, recovering myself. “Of course not; but it 
sounded ‘ 

“Oh, did it?’ He mopped the map with his pocket handkerchief, and 
looked at me, as who shall say, “Guess again.” 

“What on earth?” I cast about wildly. “This madman cannot be want- 
ing to kidnap him?” 

“You tell me his divisions are scattered after supplies. I hear that the 
bulk of his troops are in camp above Penamacor ; that, at the outside, he has 
in Sabugal, under his hand, but five thousand. Now, Silveira should be 
here in a couple of days. That will make us, roughly, twelve thousand.” 

“Ah!” said I; “a surprise!” He nodded. “Night?” He nodded again. 
“And your cavalry?” I pursued. 

“T could perhaps force General Bacellar to spare his squadron of dragoons 
from Celorico. Come, what do you think of it?” 

“T do as you order,” said I; “and that, I suppose, is to return to Sabugal 
and report the lie of the land. But since, Géneral, you ask my opinion, and 
speaking without that local knowledge, I should say 

“Yes?” 

“No,” said I. “Excuse me, but I will send you my opinion in four days’ 
time,” and I rose to depart. 

“Very good; but keep your seat and drink another glass of wine.” 

“Sabugal is twenty miles off; and when I arrive I have yet to discover 
how to get into it,” I protested. 

“That is just what I am going to tell you.” 

“Ah!” said I, “so you have already been making arrangements.” 

He nodded while he poured out the wine. “You come opportunely, for 
was about to rely on a far less rusé hand. The plan—which is my own— 
submit to your judgment; but I think you will allow some merit in it.’ 
Well, I was not well disposed to approve of any plan of his. In-truth, he 
had managed to offend me seriously. Had an English gentleman com- 
mitted my recent error of supposing him to hint at assassination, General 
Trant (who can doubt it?) would have flamed out in wrath; but me he had 
set right with a curt carelessness which said as plain as words that the dis- 
honoring suspicion no doubt came natural enough to a Spaniard. 

I listened coldly, therefore, leaving the General’s wine untasted and ig- 
noring his complimentary deference to my judgment. Yet the neatness and 
originality of his scheme surprised me. He certainly had talent. 

He had found, it seemed, an old vine-dresser at Belmonte, whose brother 
kept a small shop in Sabugal, where he shaved chins, sold drugs, drew teeth 
and on occasion practised a little bone-setting. This barber-surgeon, or 
apothecary, had shut up his shop on the approach of the French, and es- 
caped out of the town to his brother’s roof. As a matter of fact, he would 
have been safer in Sabugal; for the excesses of the French army were all 
committed by the marauding parties scattered up and down the country side 
and out of the reach of discipline, whereas Marmont, to his credit, sternly 
discouraged looting, paid the inhabitants fairly for what he took, and alto- 
gether treated them with uncommon humanity. 

It was likely enough, therefore, that the barber-surgeon’s shop stood as he 
had left it. And General Trant proposed no less than that I should boldly 
enter the town, take down the shutters and open business; either personat- 
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ing the old man, or, if I could persuade him to return, going with him as his 
assistant. In either case the danger of detection was more apparent than 
real; for, so violently did the Portuguese hate their invaders, that scarcely 
an instance of treachery occurred during the whole of this campaign. The 
chance of the neighbors betraying me was small enough, at any rate, to jus- 
tify the risk, and I told the General promptly that I would take it. 

Accordingly, I left Guarda that night; and reaching Belmonte a little 
after daybreak, found the vine-dresser and presented Trant’s letter. He 
was on the point of starting for Sabugal, whither he had perforce to carry a 
dozen skins of wine, and with some little trouble I persuaded the old barber- 
surgeon to accompany us, bearing a petition to Marmont to be allowed 
peaceable possession of his shop. We arrived, and were allowed to enter 
the town, where I assisted the vine-dresser in handling the heavy wine-skins, 
while his brother posted off to headquarters and returned after an hour with 
the Marshal’s protection. Armed with this he led me off to the shop, found 
it undamaged, helped me to také down the shutters, and showed me his cup- 
boards, tools, and stock-in-trade, and answered my rudimentary question 
in the art of compounding drugs—in a twitter all the while to be gone. Nor 
did I seek to delay him, for if my plan miscarried Sabugal would assuredly 
be noplace for him. Late in the afternoon he went off in searchof his brother, 
and I fell to stropping my razors with what cheerfulness I could assume. 

The adventure itself tickled my humor, though I had no opinion at all of 
the design—Trant’s design—which lay at the end of it. This, however, did 
not damp my zeal in using eyes and ears, and on the third afternoon when 
the old vine-dresser rode over with more wine-skins, and dropped in to en- 
quire about business and take home a pinch of rhubarb for the stomach-ache, 
I had the satisfaction of making up for him, under the eyes of two soldiers 
waiting to be shaved, a packet containing a compendious account of Mar- 
mont’s dispositions, with a description of his headquarters. - My report con- 
cluded with these words :— 

‘* With regard to the enterprise on which I have had the honor to be consulted I offer 
my opinion with humility. It is, however, a fixed one. You will lose two divisions, 
and even a third, should you bring it.’’ 

On the whole I had weathered through these three days with eminent 
success. The shaving I managed with something like credit—for a Portu- 
guese. My pharmaceytics had been (it were vain to deny) in the highest de- 
gree empirical ; but if my patients had not been cured, they even more cer- 
tainly had not died—or at least their bodies had not been found. What 
gravelled me was the phlebotomy. Somehow the chance of being called 
upon to let blood had not occurred to me; and on the second morning, when 
a varicose sergeant of the line dropped into my operating chair and de- 
manded to have a vein opened, I bitterly regretted that I had asked my em- 
ployer neither where to insert the lancet nor how to stop the bleeding. I 
eyed the brawn in the chair, so full of animal life and rude health—no, strike 
at random I could not! I took his arm and asked insinuatingly, “Now, 
where do you usually have it done?” 

“Sometimes here, sometimes there,” he answered. 

Joy! I remembered a bottle of leeches on the shelf. I felt the man’s 
pulse and lifted his eyelids with trembling fingers. “In your state,” said TI, 
“it would be a crime to bleed you. What you want is leeches.” 
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“You think so?” he asked. “How many?” 

“Oh, half a dozen—to begin with.” In my sweating hurry I forgot (if I 
had ever known) that the bottle contained but three. “No,” said I, “we'll 
start with a couple and work up by degrees.” 

He took them on his palm and turned them over with a stubby forefinger. 
“Funny little beasts!” said he, and marched out of the shop into the sun- 
shine. To this day, when recounting his Peninsular exploits, he omits his 
narrowest escape. 

I can hardly describe the effect of this ridiculous adventure upon my nerves. 
My heart sank whenever a plethoric customer entered the shop, and I caught 
fright or snatched relief even from the weight of a footfall or the size of a 
shadow in my doorway. A‘ dozen times in intervals of leisure I reached 
down the bottle from its shelf and studied my one remaining leech. A horri- 
ble suspicion possessed me that the little brute was dead. He remained at 
any rate completely torpid, though | coaxed him almost in agony to show 
some sign of life. Obviously the bottle contained nothing to nourish him; 
to offer him my own blood would be to disable him for another patient. On 
the fourth afternoon I went so far as to try him on the back of my hand. 
| waited five minutes; he gave no sign. Then, startled by a footstep outside, 
I popped him hurriedly back in his bottle. 

A scraggy, hawk-nosed trooper of hussars entered and flung himself into 
* my chair, demanding a shave. In my confusion I had lathered his chin and 
set to work before giving his face any particular attention. He had started 
a grumble at being overworked (he was just off duty and smelled potently of 
the stable), but fell silent, as men usually do, at the first scrape of the razor. 
But looking down I saw in a flash that this was not the reason. He was one 
of the troopers whose odd jobs I had done at the Posada del Rio, in Huerta; 
an ill-conditioned Norman called Michu—Pierre Michu. Since our meet- 
ing, with the help of a little walnut juice, I had given myself a fine Portu- 
guese complexion, with other small touches, sufficient to deceive a cleverer 
man. But by ill-luck (or, to give it a true name, by careless folly) I had 
knotted under my collar that morning a yellow printed handkerchief which 
I had worn every day at the Posada del Rio, and as his eyes traveled from 
this to my face I saw that the man recognized me. 

There was no time for hesitating. If I kept silence, no doubt he would do 
the same; but if I let him go, it would be to make straight for headquarters 
with his tale. I scraped away for a second or two in dead silence, and 
then, holding my razor poised, I said, sharp and low :— 

“T am going to kill you.” 

He turned white as a sheet, opened his mouth, and I could feel him gath- 
ering his muscles together to heave himself out of the chair—no easy mat- 
ter. I laid the flat of the razor against his flesh, and he sank back helpless. 
My hand was over his mouth. 

“Yes, I shall have plenty of time—before they find you.” 

A sound in his throat was the only answer; something between a grunt 
and a sob. 

“To be sure,” I went on, “ I bear you no grudge. But there is no other 
way, unless - 





“No, no,” he gasped; “I promise. ‘The grave shall not be more secret.” 
“Ah!” said I, “but how am I to believe that?” 
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“Parole d’honneur.” 

“T must have even a little more than that.” I made him swear by the 
faith of a soldier and half a dozen other oaths which occurred to me as 
likely to bind him if, lacking honor and religion, he might still have room 
in his lean body for a little superstition. 

He took every oath eagerly, and with a pensive frown I resumed my shav- 
ing. At the first scrape he winced and tried to push me back. 

“Indeed, no,” said I; “business is business,” and I finished the job 
methodically, relentlessly. . 

It still consoles me to think upon what he must have suffered. 

When at length I let him up he forced an uneasy laugh. “Well, comrade, 
you had the better of me, I must say. Heh! But you're a clever one; and 
-at Huerta, hah?” He held out his hand. “No rancour, though; a fair trick 
of war, and I am not the man to bear a grudge for it. After all, war's war, 
as they say. Some use one weapon, some another. You know,” he went 
on confidentially, “it isn’t as if you had learnt anything out of me. In that 
case—well, of course, it would have made all the difference.” 

I fell to stropping my razor. “Since I have your oath ” I began. 

“That’s understood. My word, though, it is hard to believe.” 

“You had best believe it, anyway,” said 1; and with a sort of shamefaced 
swagger he lurched out of the shop. 

Well, I did not like it. 1 walked to the door and watched him down the 
street. Though it wanted an hour of sunset I determined to put up my 
shutters and take a stroll by the river. I had done the most necessary part 
of my work in Sabugal ; tomorrow | would make my way back to Belmonte, 
but in case of hindrance it might be as well to know how the river-bank was 
guarded. At this point a really happy inspiration seized me. There were 
many pools in the marsh-land by the river—pools left by the recent floods. 
Possibly by hunting among these, and stirring up the mud, I might replenish 
my stock of leeches. I had the vaguest notion how leeches were gathered, 
but the pursuit would at the worst give me an excuse for dawdling 

I closed my shop at once, hunted out a tin box, and, with this and my 
bottle, made my way down to the river-side north of the town. The bank 
here was well guarded by patrols, between whom a number of peaceful citi- 








zens sat a-fishing. Seen thus in line, and with their backs turned toward 
me, they bore a ludicrous resemblance to a row of spectators at a play; and 


gazing beyond them, though dazzled for a moment by the full level rays of 
the sun, I presently became aware of a spectacle worth looking at. 

On the road across the river a squadron of lancers was moving northward. 

“Hullo!” thought I, “here’s a reconnaissance of some importance ;” but 
deciding that any show of inquisitiveness would be out of place under the 
eyes of the patrols, I kept my course parallel to the river’s course, at perhaps 
three hundred yards distance from it. This brought me to the first pool, 
and there I had no sooner deposited my bottle and tin box on the brink than 
beyond the town wall came pushing the head of a column of infantry 

Decidedly here was something to think over. The column unwound itself 
in clouds of yellow dust—a whole brigade; then an interval; then another 
dusty column—two brigades! Could Marmont be planning against Trant 
the very coup which Trant had planned against him? Twenty miles—it 
could be done before daybreak, and the infantry were marching light 
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I do not know to this day if any leeches inhabit the pools outside Sabugal. 
It is very certain that I discovered none. About a quarter of a mile ahead 
of me, and about the same distance back from the river, there stood a ruin- 
ous house, which had recently been fired; once, no doubt, the country villa 
of some well-to-do townsman, but now roofless and showing smears of black 
where the flames had licked its white outer-walls. Towards this I steered 
my way cautiously, that behind the shelter of an outbuilding I might study 
the receding brigades at my leisure. 

The form of the building was roughly a hollow square enclosing a fair- 
sized patio, the entrance of which I had to cross to gain the rearward 
premises and slip out of sight of the patrols. The gate of this entrance had 
been torn off its hinges, and now lay jammed aslant across the passage ; be- 
yond it the patio lay, heaped with bricks and rubble, tiles and charred 
beams. I paused for a moment and craned in for a better look at the debris. 

And then, without warning, the sound of voices arrested me—a moment 
too late. I was face to face with two French officers, one with a horse beside 
him. They saw me, and on the instant ceased talking and stared; but with- 
out changing their attitudes, which were clearly those of two disputants. 
They stood, perhaps, four paces apart; both were young men, and the 
one whose attitude most suggested menace I recognized as a young lieu- 
tenant of a line regiment (the 102d) whom I had shaved that same morning ; 
the other wore the uniform of a staff officer, and at the first glance I read a 
touch of superciliousness in his indignant face. His left hand held his 
horse’s bridle, his other he still kept tightly clenched while he stared at me 

“What the devil do you want here?”’ demanded the lieutenant roughly, in 
bad Portuguese. “But hullo!” he added recognizing me. 

“Who is it?” the staff-officer asked. 

“It’s a barber, and I believe something of a surgeon. That’s so, eh?” He 
appealed to me. 

“In a small way,” I answered apologetically. 

The lieutenant turned again to his companion. “He might do for us; the 
sooner the better, unless x 

“Unless,” interrupted the staff-officer, with cold politeness, “you prefer the 
apology you owe me.” 

The lieutenant swung round again with a brusque laugh. 

“Look here, have you your instruments about you?” 

For answer, I held up my bottle with the one absurd leech dormant at 
the bottom. He laughed again, just as harshly. 

“That’s about the last thing to suit our purpose. Listen,”—he glanced 
cut through the passage—‘“The gates won’t be shut for an hour yet. It 
won’t take you twenty minutes to fetch what is necessary. You understand? 
Return here, and don’t keep us waiting. Afterwards, should the gates be 
shut, one of us will see you back to town.” 

I bowed without a word, and hurried back across the water-meadow. 
Along the river bank, between the patrols, the anglers still sat in their pa- 
tient row. And on the road to the northwest the tail of the second brigade 
was winding slowly out of sight. 

Past the gate and through the streets I walked more briskly, paused at my 
shop-door to fit the key in the lock, and was astonished when the door fell 
open at the push of my hand. 
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Then in an instant I understood. The shop had been ransacked—by that 
treacherous scoundrel, Michu, of course. Bottles, herbs, shaving apparatus 
—all was topsy turvy. Drawers stood half open, the floor was in a litter. 

I had two consolations: the first, that there were no incriminating papers 
in the house; the second, that Michu had clearly paid a private business 
visit before carrying his tale to headquarters. Otherwise the door would 
have been sealed, and the house under guard. I reflected that the idiot 
would catch it hot for this unauthorized piece of work. Stay! He might 
still be in the house, rummaging the upper room. I rushed upstairs. 

No; he was gone. He had left my case of instruments, too, after break- 
ing the lock and scattering them about the floor. 1 gathered them together 
in haste, snatched up a roll of lint, and pausing only at the door for a glance 
up and down the street, made my escape post haste for the water-meadow. 

In the patio I found the two disputants standing much as I had left them— 
the staff officer gently and methodically smoothing his horse’s crupper, the 
lieutenant with a watch in his hand. 

“Good,” said he, closing it with a snap; “seventeen minutes only. By the 
way, do you happen to understand French?” 

“A very little,” said I. 

“Because as you alone are the witness of this, our little difference, it will 
be in order if | explain that I have insulted this gentleman 

“Somewhat grossly,” put in the staff officer. 

“Somewhat grossly, in return for an insult upon me—somewhat grossly, 
in the presence of my company, two days ago, in the camp above Penamacor, 
when I took the liberty to resent a message conveyed by him to my colonel, 
as he alleges upon the authority of the Marshal the Duke of Ragusa.” 

“An assertion,’ commented the staff officer, “which I am able to prove on 
the marshal’s return, and with his permission, provided always, that the re- 
quest be decently made.” 

They had been speaking in French, and meanwhile removing their tunics. 
The staff officer had even drawn off his riding-boots. 

“Do you understand?” asked the lieutenant. 

“A little,” said 1; “enough to serve the occasion.” 

“Excellent, barber-surgeon! Would that all your nation were no more 
inquisitive!’ He turned to the staff officer. 

“Ready? On guard, then, monsieur.” : 

The combat was reallv not worth describing. The young staff officer had 
indeed as much training as his opponent (and that was little), but no wrist at 
all. He had scarcely engaged before he attempted a blind cut over the 
scalp. The lieutenant, parrying clumsily, but just in time, forced blade and 
arm upward until the two pointed almost vertically to heaven, and their fore- 
arms almost rubbed as the pair stood close and chest to chest. For an in- 
stant the staff officer’s sword was actually driven back behind his head ; and 
then, with a rearward spring, the lieutenant disengaged and brought his edge 
clean down on his adversary’s left shoulder and breast, narrowly missing his 
ear. The cut itself, delivered almost in the recoil, had no great weight behind 
it ; but the blood spurted at once, and the wounded man, stepping back for a 
fresh guard, swayed foolishly for a moment and then toppled into my arms. 

“Ts it serious?” asked the lieutenant, wiping his sword, and looking, it 
seemed to me, more than a little scared. 
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“Wait a moment,” said I, and eased the body to the ground. “Yes, it 
looks nasty. And keep back, if you please ; he has fainted.” 

Being off my guard, I said it in very good French, which, in his agitation, 
he luckily failed to remark. 

“I'd better fetch help,” said he. 

“Assuredly.” 

“T’ll run for one of the patrols; we'll carry him back to the town.” 

ut this would not suit me at all. “No,” I objected. “You must fetch 
one of your surgeons. Meanwhile | will try to stop the bleeding ; but I cer- 
tainly won’t answer for it if you attempt to move him at once.” 

I showed him the wound as he hurried into his tunic. It was a long and 
ugly gash, but, as I had guessed, neither deep nor dangerous. It ran from 
the point of the collar bone aslant across the chest, and had the lieutenant 
put a little more drag into the stroke it must infallibly have snicked open the 
artery inside the upper arm. As it was, my immediate business lay in 
frightening him off before the bleeding slackened, and my heart gave a leap 
when he turned and ran out of the patio buttoning his tunic as he went. 

It took me ten minutes, perhaps, to dress the wound and tie a rude 
bandage; and perhaps another four to pull off coat and shoes and slip into 
the staff officer’s tunic, pull on his riding boots over my blue canvas trousers 
and buckle on his sword-belt. The horse gave me no trouble, being an old 
campaigner, no doubt, and used to surprises. I untethered him and led him 
gently across the yard, picking my way in a circuit which would take him as 
far as possible from his fallen master. But glancing back just before mount- 
ing, to my horror, I saw that the wounded man had raised himself on his 
right elbow and was staring at me. Our eyes met. What he thought— 
whether he suspected the truth or accepted the sight as.a part of his delirium 
—I shall never know. The next instant he fell back again and lay inert. 

My chief peril for the moment lay in the chance of meeting the lieutenant 
on his way back with the doctor; yet I must run this risk and ride through 
the town to the bridge gate, the river being unfordable for miles to the 
northward, and trending farther and farther away from Guarda; and Guarda 
must be reached at all costs, or by tomorrow Trant’s and Wilson’s garrison 
would have ceased to exist. My heart fairly sank when, on reaching the 
gate, I saw an officer in talk with the sentry there, and at least a score of men 
behind him. I drew aside; he stepped out and called an order to his com- 
pany, which at once issuegl and spread itself in face of the scattered groups 
of citizens returning across the meadow. 

“Yes, Captain,” said the sentry, answering the question in my look ; “they 
are after a spy, it seems, who has been practising here as a barber. They 
say, even, the famous McNeill.” 

I rode through the gateway, and spurred my horse to a trot again, heading 
him down a side street to the right. This took me some distance out of my 
way ; but anything was preferable to the risk of meeting the lieutenant, and I 
believed that I had yet some minutes to spare before the second gun-fire. 

In this I was mistaken. The gun boomed out just as I came in sight of 
the bridge-gate, and the lieutenant of the guard appeared clanking out on 
the instant to close the heavy door. I spurred my horse and dashed at a 
canter, hailing loudly :-— 

“A spy! a barber fellow; here, hold a minute!” 
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“Yes, we have had warning half an hour ago. Nobody has passed out 
since.” 

“At the gate below,” I panted, “they sighted him, and he made for the 
river—tried to swim it. Run out your men, and bring them along to search 
the bank.” 

He began to shout orders. I galloped through the gate, and hailed the 
sentry at the téte du pont. “A spy!’ | shouted. “In the river. Keep 
your eyes open if he makes the bank !”” 

The fellow drew aside, and I clattered past him with a dozen soldiers at my 
heels, fastening their belts or looking to their muskets as they ran. Once 
over the bridge I headed to the right again along the left bank of the river. 
* “This way! This way! Keep your eyes open!” 

I was safe now. In the rapidly falling dusk, still increasing the distance 
between us, I led them down past the town and opposite the astonished 
patrols on the meadow bank. Even then, when I wheeled to the left and 
galloped for the high road, it did not occur to them to suspect me, nor shall 
I ever know when first it dawned on them that they had been fooled 

I was well assured of overtaking the brigades, but my business, of 
course, was to avoid and get ahead of them; and with this object, after an 
hour’s brisk going, I struck a hill-track to the left, which, as I remembered 
(having used it on my journey from Badajoz), at first ran parallel with the 
high road for two iailes or more, and then :ut two considerable loops, which 
the road followed along the valley bottom. Of the cavalry, though I rode 
on listening for at least another two miles, | could hear no sound. Yet, as 
I argued, they could not be far distant; and I pushed forward with heart 
elate with the prospect of trumping Marmont’s card. 

And there, with a slip of my horse on the stony track,my good fortune sud- 
denly ended,and smash went my basket of eggs while I counted the chickens. 
Quick as I was in flinging my foot from the stirrup, I was just a moment too 
late. I fell without injury to bone, but his weight pinned me to earth by the 
boot, and when [ extricated myself it was with a wrenched ankle. I man- 
aged to get him to his feet, but he had either dislocated or so severely wrung 
his near shoulder that he could scarcely walk a step. It went to my heart 
to leave him there on the mountain-side, but it had to be done, for possibly 
the fate of the garrison at Guarda depended on it. . 

I left him, therefore, and limped forward along the track until it took an 
abrupt turn around a shoulder of the mountain. Immediately below me, 
unless I erred in my bearings, a desolate sheep farm stood but a short dis- 
tance above the high road. Towards this I descended, and finding it with 
no great difficulty, I knocked gently at the back door. To my surprise, the 
shepherd opened it almost at once. He was fully dressed in spite of the late- 
ness of the hour, and seemed greatly perturbed; nor, I can assure you, was 
he reassured when, after giving him the signal arranged between Trant and 
the peasantry, I followed him into his kitchen, and his eyes fell on my French 
uniform. 

sut it was my turn to be perturbed when, satisfied with my explanation, 
he informed me that a body of cavalry had passed along the road towards 
Guarda a good twenty minutes before. It was this that had awakened him. 

“No infantry?” I asked. 

He shook his head positively. He had been on the watch ever since. 
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And this, while it jumped with my own conviction that the infantry was at 
least a mile behind me, gave me new hope. I could not understand this 
straggling march, but it was at least reasonable to suppose that Marmont’s 
horse would wait upon his foot before attempting such a position as Guarda. 

“I must push on,” said I, and instructed him where to seek for my unfor- 
tunate charger. ‘ 

He walked down with me to the road. My ankle pained me cruelly. 

“See here,” said he, “the senor had best let me go with him. It is but six 
miles, and I can recover the horse in the morning.” 

He was in earnest, and I consented. It was fortunate that I did, or I 
might have dropped in the road, and been found or trodden on by the 
French column behind us. As it was, I broke down after the second mile. 
The shepherd took me in his arms like a child, and found cover for me below 
a bank to the left of the road, beside the stream in the valley bottom. I gave 
him my instructions and he hurried on. 

Lying there in the darkness half an hour later, I heard the tramp of the 
brigade approaching, and lay and listened while they went by. 

I have often, in writing these memoirs, wished I could be inventing in- 
stead of setting down facts. With a little invention only, how I could have 
rounded off this adventure! But that is not the way with real events. All 
my surprising luck ended with the casual stumble of a horse, and it was not 
I who saved Guarda, nor even my messenger, but Marmont’s own incredible 
folly. 

When my shepherd reached the foot of the ascent to the fortress, he heard 
a drum beaten suddenly in the darkness above. This single drum kept 
rattling (he told me) for at least a minute before a score of others took up 
the alarm. There had been no other warning,—not so much as a single shot 
fired; and even after the drums began there was no considerable noise of 
musketry until the day broke and the shepherd saw the French cavalry 
retiring slowly down the hill, scarcely five hundred yards ahead of the Por- 
tuguese militia, now pouring forth from the gateway. These were at once 
checked and formed up in front of the town, the French still retiring slowly 
with a few English dragoons hanging on at their heels. A few shots only 
were exchanged, apparently without damage. The man assured me that 
the whole four or five hundred troopers passed within a hundred yards of 
him, and so down the slope and out of his sight. 

What happened was this: Marmont, impatient at the delay of his two bri- 
gades of infantry, which by some bungle in the starting did not reach the 
foot of the mountain before daylight, had pushed his horsemen up the hill, 
and managed to cut off and silence the outposts without their firing a shot. 
Encouraged by this, he pressed on to the very gates of the town, and had 
actually entered the street when the alarm was sounded—and by whom? By 
« single drummer whom General Trant, distrusting the watchfulness of his 
militia, had posted at his bedroom door! Trant’s servant, entering with his 
coffee at daybreak, brought a report that the French were at the gates; the 
drummer plied lis sticks like a madman , other drummers all over the town 
caught up their sticks and tattooed away without the least notion of what 
was happening; the militia ran helter-skelter to their alarm post; and the 
French Marshal, who might have carried the town at a single rush and with- 
out losing a man, turned tail. Such are the absurdities of war. 
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[BY SAMUEL ARMSTRONG NELSON. ~ | 


NCERTAINTY is the most remarkable thing about Wall 
Street. And yet it is a very reasonable place. In the end, 
reason always prevails. A boom may follow a panic, or you 
can reverse the proposition, and the ultimate net result will 
be reason founded on commercial common sense, with 
money lending at about 4 per cent on good collateral. As 

the cycle swings round—panic, liquidation, stagnation, prosperity—each 
has its day, long or short, and in each era the most careful calculations go 
astray. The climax to each calculation is either stupidly prosaic or ex- 
tremely dramatic. Some men ascribe the results to luck; others to the 
work of an inscrutable Providence, and with those that remain, why you 
simply reap what you sow. 

All this has something to do with a careful calculation once made by 
Richard Higginson, who determined to succeed where other men failed; 
to be strong and wise where other men were weak and foolish, and to guard 
effectively against the pit into which all gamblers—if they play long 
enough—must fall, not to reappear. . 

Higginson had two talents: one made it possible for him to make large 
sums of money as a speculator in stocks, and the other enabled him to make 
friends whenever and wherever he desired. He was a leading member of 
the Stock Exchange, and there became a millionaire. He cared little for 
books, art in any form, yachting or other recreations that usually appeal to 
representative men of the money market. He liked the theater, when there 
was something to laugh at, and delicious foods to eat and wines to drink. 
He was also fond of dress, and late in his career as a speculator, Stock Ex- 
change members would have wagered that Dick Higginson had a more 
extensive and expensive wardrobe than any man in New York. But Hig- 
ginson’s dominant passion was stock speculation, and his was a master hand 
at the game. How he made his calculations to beat it, did win out and yet 
lost, is a story known to few Wall Street men, and even they are not familiar 
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with the closing chapter in the story 
of a daring trader who has had but 
one or two if any equals. And al- 
though alive today, he is dead to Wall 
Street and the world. 

OK 7 * * 2k 

Higginson arrived in Wall Street 
when a youth and without a dollar. 
Financially the time is historic. Gould, 
Fisk, Vanderbilt, Sage; were launch- 
ing their memorable plans of fortune 
building, railroad and telegraph con- 
struction, development, wrecking and 
speculation. The boy Higginson 
used his eyes and ears as only Wall 
Street lads can. He acquired the 
complicated business routine of an im- 
portant Stock Exchange firm as easily 
as most boys learn to swim. In a few 
years he passed his majority, and was 
then a robust, manly fellow, pleasant to 
talk to and self-confident, but not 
beyond the point where conceit be- 
gins. One day the senior member of 
the firm which employed him—Law- 
son & Lawson, of Exchange Court— 
said: ‘Dick, we don’t need you in 
the office any longer—or, rather, you 
will be more useful elsewhere.” 

Dick’s face was clouded as Mr. 
Lawson continued with an expression 
of amusement: “Don’t worry; we 
are going to buy you a seat on the 
Stock Exchange. How do you like 
the idea?” 

The clouds on Higginson’s face 
were succeeded by emotions of sur- 
prise and joy as he stammered: “It 
—it is very kind of you. I never ex- 
pected it. Of course I intended to 
buy one myself some day. I have 
saved some money, but it is slow 
work. I can do part of your ‘floor’ 
business, and with other trade I know 
I can get, I will soon be able to pay 
you back.” 

And the “old man” of the house re- 
plied: “I know all that, my boy. 


But then Christmas is almost here. and we thought that we would give you 


a surprise.” 
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It was in that way that Higginson secured more than a fair start in life. 
Dame Fortune crosses to the other side of the street when she sees some men 
coming ; here was Higginson stepping on the skirts of her gown, while she 
stopped to shake hands with him and inquire about his health. At twenty- 
four years of age he was up to the place in business life which to all young 
Wall Street men is at once the most fascinating, the most critical. 

Now, the Stock Exchange is an exclusive institution. It is a club the 
membership of which is limited to 1,100. When Higginson bought 
his membership it cost $15,000; today a seat is quoted at $35,000 or 
$40,000. In obtaining membership, a man’s financial status is important, 
but to a greater degree you must have to your credit intelligence, sobriety, 
honesty and an unsullied record. If there is any doubt regarding your 
word in a transaction involving $1,000,000 or so, you are requested to with- 
draw your name, for a Stock Exchange transaction represents a higher 
form than a written contract. You buy and sell stocks and bonds with a nod 
of the head or an excited shout, and your mere “say so” binds the bargain. 
And if, in the excitement, there is a mistake or misunderstanding with the 
second party to a transaction, you refer the question at issue to one of the 
Solomons of the Board, if you desire, or to the Arbitration Committee. They 
will arbitrate the case; and the decision may involve $12.50 or $12,500, and 
you will abide by it. 

Richard Higginson knew exactly what was expected of him when Henry 
Lawson took him before the august sixteen who compose the*Committee on 
Admissions of the Exchange. They were solemn looking gentlemen, seated 
on leather-covered mahogany chairs ranged in a half circle. From the 
gray-headed, gray-bearded point of view, they were an imposing lot, and 
there was not a look of welcome or a smile in the collection. They looked 
over Higginson and through him as Lawson, Sr., said: ‘Gentlemen, this 
is my boy, Richard Higginson. I think as much of him—almost—as I do 
of John, my son. Dick came down here without a friend. Now I am his 
friend. When he is one of us, he is going to execute as many of my orders 
on the floor as one man can handle, for you know that John’s health keeps 
him away from the Street, and I need a young pair of shoulders to take his 
place. Dick is not going to speculate. He has brains, and can be trusted. 
As our cashier he ran us through one panic and many exciting weeks with- 
out a bit of friction on the books. I think he will make a good broker.” 

Dick blushed, but his blushes disappeared when Mr. Lawson withdrew 
and the members of the committee—the ablest menof one thousand able men 





—asked him several hundred questions designed to discover just how little 
he knew. And finally: Did Mr. Higginson buy his membership with his 
own money? No. Who supplied the money? Mr. Lawson. Would Mr. 
Lawson sign a paper releasing the membership from all claims that might 
be made against it? He would. And would Mr. Lawson and another mem- 


ber accept Mr. Higginson’s uncertified check for $25,000. They would. 
The candidate retired from the room and his sponsors were admitted. 
They told what they knew of Higginson. Two weeks later his election 
was announced. He signed the constitution and by-laws, paid his fees, and 
became the recipient of many warm congratulations, especially from the 
committeemen who voted for his admission. Those were proud days for 
the young man. He then made his first appearance on the Exchange, and, 
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of course, was hazed. He lost a hat, a collar, a necktie, and his coat was 
ripped up the back,—all of which he took good-naturedly, especially as he 
was clever enough to wear old clothes for the occasion. 

There are various ways of earning a livelihood or a fortune on the Stock 
Exchange. The first step is to execute floor business, which is buying and 
selling on orders for other members at the rate of $2 per 100 shares bought 
or sold; then there is the professional speculator, room trader or scalper, 
who deals for his own account ; the broker who executes commission orders 
for his firm ; the specialist who confines his attention to one stock, and so on. 

Higginson made progress rapidly, possessing those qualities essential in 
a skilful broker. He was cool and accurate, quick, and of sound judgment. 

In two years he had paid for his membership and had a neat bank bal- 
ance. Those were flush years for the Stock Exchange. Finally the day came 
when word was passed through the Street that Lawson, Jr., had died, and 
that Lawson, Sr., would retire. Higginson’s skill as a broker had brought 
him considerable other business, but that of Lawson & Lawson was the most 
profitable. 

It was time for new calculations. After slow consideration of the differ- 
ent avenues open, Higginson decided to adopt a conservative plan. 
“You see,” he confided to a friend, “I will take what commission business 
comes my way, but I will become a scalper. I can make many small profits 
with very little worry and risk. I can beat the game. When I have made 
my roll I will.put it away in a trust fund or a safe deposit vault for my old 
age. Then—then I will plunge, but not until then. I will put away a sur- 
plus so that they can never catch me. No Wall Street wreck for me. 
You'll never find me hanging over Delmonico’s ticker holding the tape 
with a trembling, cuffless hand, and fringe on my trousers, and a shiny 
coat.” And Richard Higginson, the maker of good resolutions, shuddered 
as he thought of the broken-down speculators who haunted the public 
ticker in Delmonico’s old Broad Street restaurant, now long since torn 
down and replaced by a towering office building. 

A scalper is a speculator who balances his accounts from day to day. He 
determines impulsively if the market is going up or down, and will buy or 
sell 100 shares and take 1-8 per cent—the smallest profit—which is $12.50 on 
each 100 shares, and this is, perhaps, the safest form of stock speculation. To 
be more explicit: stocks sell at a percentage of par, and $100 a share is 
usually par. If Missourf Pacific sells at 50 3-8, that means $5,037.50 for 
100 shares. Ifascalper buys and is “long” of 100 shares at 50 3-8, and sells 
out at 50 1-2, his gross profit would be $12.50. _ If he sells 100 shares at 
50 3-8 and is “short,” and bought in at 50 I-4, his gross profit is $12.50. 

At trading for fractional profits Higginson became the acknowledged 
leader. He seemed to instinctively know when the market was about to 
turn. He gradually became more daring. If a big selling order at the 
market appeared in a particular stock, Higginson was the first man to have 
the tip, either by one of the brokers he employed or through his intui- 
tive knowledge of stock speculation that with some men is the equiva- 
lent of genius. Assume that Higginson detected such an order, say in 
Missouri Pacific, with the last sale at 50 1-2.. Before the broker with the 
order had time to execute it, Higginson would at once fill up the bidders 
at 50 1-2. 
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“Sell 500 at 503-8. What’s bid for 
it?” he would shout. 

“501-4 for 200,” another broker 
would cry. 

“Sold! What’s bid?” 

“so 1-8 for 100,” from another buyer. 

“Sold! Sell 100 at 50. Sold! 100 
at 49 7-8—100 at 3-4—100 at 5-8——” 

And so on Higginson would sell the 
market down with a rush, taking it 
away from the man with the selling 
order before he had time to realize that 
he was a victim. Higginson having 
filled up all the buying orders was short 
of just so much stock, and for the mo- 
ment was the only buyer. The broker 
with the big order had to “sell at the 
market,” which means for the best 
prices obtainable, and when he offered 
the stock, Higginson simply bid it in at 
the low price. In the same way he 
would work the market up against a 
buying order. 

Nimble wits are a common posses- 
sion on the Stock Exchange, but those 
of Higginson worked with double 
speed. Soon his business amounted, 
in a busy market, to thousands of 
shares a day, and it was all one large 
firm could do to receive and deliver 
the stocks he bought and sold, and 
sold and bought; for in those days 
there was no Clearing House. 

His fortune fattened with every year. 
“I can never go broke,” he said to a 
friend. “I have placed in trust, to 
guarantee me against poverty in my 
old age, $1,000,000. I have tied it up 
so that I can only get the interest. I 
have also buried $200,000 in stocks 
and bonds in a safe deposit vault, and,” 
he added jubilantly, “I have beaten 
the game.” 

And Higginson was happy. He en- 
larged his operations, and conducted  }/ 
several important deals, thus depart- | _3 
ing from his old, conservative and suc- 
cessful methods. A few of the deals  ““IGGINSON CONTR Mer 
were profitable; others were not. a 
Higginson’s day’s work and pleasure geoys erraar sas 
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would have killed a weaker man. It was rise at 8 a. m., bathe, dress, break- 
fast, whirl down town in a cab, trade from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m., drive up to 
the Windsor, drink, gossip, go to his apartments, bathe, dress, dine in imita- 
tion of a Roman noble, and then turn night into luxurious revelry. 

Money made easily is spent easily. With a purse that was almost bot- 
tomless, Higginson never lacked friends to entertain or excitement of any 
kind that he craved. The pace was swift, but Higginson was always the 
unchangeable, cool, handsome, “Black Dick,” a name he derived from his 
swarthy complexion. 

Toward the close of his career he exhibited a curious passion for dress. 
He bought clothes in a way that surprised his tailors and astonished his 
friends. It required all of one servant’s time to keep them in order, and 
he never wore the same suit of clothes twice in the same week. In a year 
his bookkeeper paid bills for 150 pairs of trousers and coats and other 
wearing apparel in the same prodigal fashion. 

In the path which he followed day after day, with no rival, for no man 
could stand such a life, Higginson pushed on headlong in complete enjoy- 
ment. He had become the envied Dick Higginson, the millionaire market 
leader, the distributor of orders, the faultlessly dressed speculator, the man 
who was a king in the eyes of the hackmen and the office boys of the Street, 
the welcome guest at Delmonico’s, the Brunswick and the Windsor; the 
buyer and consumer of the richest, rarest and most delicate foods and 
wines; the sought for Higginson at clubs by men who prized his market 
tips, and the most valued friends of those queens of comic opera who relied 
quite as much on their physical as on their vocal charms. 

* * * * * * * * 2 

If you will go down to 10 Wall Street—the entrance to the Stock Exchange 
—and ascend to the gallery, where you can look down upon the nervous 
gathering of brokers and speculators, you will note that the floor is cov- 
ered with minute scraps of cream-colored paper. Watch more closely, 
and you will observe these men, who are chatting with their fellow mem- 
bers, tearing up the little square memoranda slips in thin strips. These 
in turn are torn up into smaller pieces, and the very nervous ones keep 
everlastingly at the paper-tearing habit. They must have something to 
do, for it is a nerve-racking trade. 

Higginson contracted the paper-tearing habit in its worst form. Be- 
sides, his friends noticed that he acquired another and new habit—that of 
borrowing and sharpening lead pencils. As a lead pencil borrower he be- 
came the object of idle jests and amusement. Members of the Exchange 
whispered that Higginson was acting strangely. The genesis of a Wall 
Street rumor is in itself a curious thing, and rumors of unfortunate deals 
were soon chasing up and down and around the Street with a speed sur- 
passing that of any living thing that can fly. Higginson’s intimate friends 
were advised to keep him off the floor for a time. Perhaps he had nervous 
prostration, they said, and a rest would be beneficial. 

Remonstrances were useless. He drove down town every day, and out- 
wardly was the same old Higginson. He was, however, persuaded to con- 
duct his operations from his office, as the older and more conservative 
members of the Board were beginning to avoid him in making transactions 
whenever they could do so with propriety. 
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The climax arrived one 
beautiful summer day 
when Higginson had 
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| 4 From 10 a. m. he stood 
by the ticker and sold 
stocks “short.” His 


offerings were steadily, 
greedily absorbed, and 
prices moved up with a 
strength that recorded 
heavy losses for the fren- 
zied bear. Higginson 
\ ral hung over the ticker for 
ee == vo oe five hours that day, smok- 

: ing large, black cigars; 
HN drank whiskey with the 
enthusiasm of a deep- 
water sailor; swore like a 
rough, and _ sharpened 
pencils after the manner 
of office boys. 

At two o'clock Higgin- 
son’s pockets were full of 
lead pencils; at three 

o'clock Higginson was 
' mad. He felt that 
“S. he was going to 

be sharpened from 

his head down to 
~~ his shoes. He is- 
sued orders for mil- 
lions of securities one 
minute and became a’ 
babbling idiot the next, 
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There was a consultation of physicians a few hours later. “If,” said one 
of the number, “this man has lived as you say for ten or fifteen years, I can 
only wonder that he had the endurance to last so long. It is the only case 
of the kind that I have ever heard of.” 

Higginson was removed by his friends to a home for the hopelessly in- 
sane. And he went without a protest. Strength and mind were exhausted. 
So quietly was his removal accomplished that few comments regarding his 
absence were made. His outstanding accounts were settled up. A rem- 
nant of his working capital remained. The $250,000 in stocks and bonds 
had disappeared. The $1,000,000 in trust was secure, and at his death will 
go to his two living relatives. Troublous times followed. Wall Street 
men have their troubles, and so the troubles of others furnish material for 
a brief day’s gossip and are forgotten. It was so with Higginson. 

That is why the younger generation in Wall Street have never heard of 
Dick Higginson. It is only your old-timer who can tell you how his care- 
ful calculation came to naught, just as so many other stock speculative 
calculations are magnificent in conception, but are represented by ciphers 
in execution and finality. 

There is a broad-shouldered nurse in an asylum for the hopeless who, 
when asked if Higginson was a troublesome patient, said: “Oh, no. He 
is as gentle as a kitten. He has two hallucinations. He imagines that he 
is a lead pencil; and when he is not a lead pencil, he is buying and selling 
stocks and bonds with the other patients. We keep him supplied with 
pencils and Stock Exchange paper and envelopes. Troublesome? Not a 
bit! He believes that he has given away a fortune in gifts since he became 
a guest here, and his heart is as big as a barrel.” 

* a * oa % * * * 

Uptown in a royally-furnished house, just west of Fifth Avenue, a girl, 
beautiful to look upon, waited in vain for Dick Higginson. Not many 
months later, with Higginson less than fifty miles distant, sharpening lead 
pencils and selling stocks to lunatics, there was a marriage ceremony which 
he never heard of, and the girl whom Higginson loved was consoled for 
Higginson’s loss. 


ACCOLADE. 


By STEPHEN PowER OTIs. 


You called me friend :—It was as if a queen 

Gave me the royal touch and bade me rise 

A knight—swift hearkening unto battle cries 

Where standards wave and bright blades flash between :— 
A knight whose falchion steel shall strike more keen 
Than mailed Godfrey’s under Eastern skies,— 

Or Lion-Heart’s, where the spent Paynim flies 
Along the olived slopes of Palestine. 

I scale for you the morning heights of Truth, 

With strength that fails not,—feet that cannot tire,— 
Love’s golden banner on the air to fling. 

I dare for you the hosts of Wrong and Rruth :— 
Love nerves my arm and thrills my soul with fire :— 
For you I am Crusader—conqueror—king ! 
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AN EXPLORER. 


By M. L. THompson. 


HE winter day was intensely cold, and very bright and still. 
Ice sheathed the trunks of the trees and their every branch 
and twig. Beneath, the snow lay deep. It had drifted here 
and there into high, delicately crested, softly curving waves, 
and was as fine aud light as down or dust. Not a breath of 
wind stirred it. The few shadows lay blue on the dazzling 

. white, and the vast, glittering landscape might have been 

carved in marble and crystal, so immobile was it, so void of any sign of life 

but the slender columns of smoke which rose from every village chimney. 

Now, though not quite one o’clock in the afternoon, the village seemed 
to be deserted, but for two women, a tall and a short one, who were slowly 
toiling up the principal street. The door of a tiny cottage opened as they 
passed, and a third woman came out and joined them. 

“Good day, Mis’ Dill,” said the short woman to the newcomer. “You 
goin’ to the store?” 

“Well, I be,” answered Mrs. Dill. “I got everythin’ cleared up right 
away after dinner, and I guessed I’d come and see them calicoes Mrs. Bas- 
com’s ben gittin from Boston. It doos seem queer, gittin calicoes in winter ; 
but he said they was a lot he’d got half-price, and they wa’n’t damaged so 
nobody could ever find out. It’s so awful cold, I didn’t expect to meet 
nobody. You an’ Mis’ Caldwell’s got a heap of courage, Mis’ Morris.” 

Mrs. Morris laughed. “Well, me an’ Mis’ Caldwell’s after them calicoes, 
too. Thar’ ain’t no use waitin’ for a bargain, I say. If I find one, I take 
it; that’s my way. I don’t suppose it matters so much to Mis’ Caldwell,” 
she concluded, with a slight deprecatory drop in her voice. 

Mrs. Caldwell smiled stiffly, and a little condescendingly. She was a tall, 
gaunt old woman, in correct, though faded widow’s mourning. She held 
herself a little above the other village women. 

“Oh, I’m goin’, too,” she declared. “Mr. Bascom’s a very forehanded 
man. He’s got some crape, he told me. I’m goin’ to look at that, tod. 
He spoke to me about it comin’ back from the funeral today.” 

“Tt was a beautiful funeral, wa’n’t it?” 

“Yes, it was,” answered Mrs. Caldwell, with a sigh. “The minister made 
a real eloquent discourse.” 

The two other women assented briefly. Then Mrs. Caldwell spoke again. 

“H-m,” she sighed. “The Stones are all gone now. Samuel, he was the 
last of em. He’s ben fadin’ away quite a while. He tried to live as hard 
as he could, but it wa’n’t no use. H-m. It never is, with consumptives. 
The Stones was all, every one of em, weak and consumptive. There wa’n’t 
never no backbone in the hull lot.” 

“Sh!” said Mrs. Dill, warningly. 

A young man had come upon them unawares. He was tall and slender, 
and beside the usual winter wraps and peaked fur cap worn by all the men 
of the village, he had a long, thick, woolen comforter wound many times 
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around his head and throat. He stooped a little. His complexion was 
transparent, with a bright color on the cheeks; the eyes luminous, large 
pupiled, and far reaching. Above them rose the forehead of a dreamer. 

“Good day, Herbert. You out for a walk?” said Mrs. Caldwell. 

“Yes, ma’am. I calculate to come out a little every day. It strengthens 
me up. I want to git strong by spring, you know. I’m gettin’ on real 
well now.” 

“It’s a pretty cold day,” observed Mrs. Dill. 

“Yes, it is. But I oughtn’t to mind cold, you know. I guess I’m the 
last man in Barton that ought to mind that, considerin’ what I’ve got laid 
out for me to do,” returned the youth, with a smile. 

“The best thing you can do, Herbert Bliss, is to go right straight home 
this minute. It’s awful cold, ef ’tis still. You ain’t fit to be out sech a day 
’s this.” 

Herbert flushed. “I guess I sha’n’t go home, Mis’ Caldwell,” he an- 
swered, with a ring of obstinacy in his voice. “I guess I’m full as able to 
be out ez any other man. I know I’ve ben sick, but I’m gittin better, an’ 
when you think whar I’m goin’ 

He stopped, and quivered like a vessel caught by a cross wave. Then, 
after a moment’s struggle to suppress it, he coughed a deep, rattling 
cough, unmistakable in its significance. His frail house of life seemed 
about to fall in pieces. 

The three women glanced at him with eyes full of pity ; then, with instinc- 
tive delicacy, they looked away over the wide waste of snow which gleamed 
with cold brightness under the winter sun. 

When he recovered himself, Herbert continued as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

“A man that’s goin’ thar, Mis’ Caldwell, hedn’t ought to set much store 
by keepin’ warm, I guess. He had pointed to the north. He now nodded, 
and pursued his route. The women turned aside to the left. 

“For the land’s sake!” exclaimed Mrs. Morris, who was comparatively a 
newcomer in the village. “For the land’s sake! What does Herbert Bliss 
mean? Ef he ts goin’ to die, I shouldn’t think he’d take much comfort 
thinkin’ how cold ’twas up thar in the cemetery.” 

“He don’t think of dyin’, poor boy,” said Mrs. Caldwell, in a tone of dis- 
approbation. “Herbert Bliss hez got his mind set on livin’. He’s tryin’ to 
live ’s hard ez he can. He’s full of plans, too. But it’s no use; he’s goin’ 
to die.” She pursed up her lips, and expanded her nostrils a little. “It’s 
awful to see him so set on his plans,” she continued. 

“What plans?” enquired Mrs. Morris with interest, as they entered the 
store. 

“He wants—to go—Well, what is it Herbert Bliss wants to do, Mr. 
Bascom?” said Mrs. Dill, as they took their seats by the counter, and Mr. 
3ascom spread the calicoes before them. 

“Herbert wants to find the Northwest Passage,” replied Mr. Bascom, un- 
rolling the crape for which Mrs. Caldwell had asked, and holding it up to 
the light. “He's had it on the brain a good while, the Northwest Passage. 
Used to talk to my boy Sammy about it when they was to school together. 
Always said he was goin’ to be an explorer. Wal! I guess he won’t ex- 
plore much, poor boy; but he’s ben studyin’ on it a good deal. Always 
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wanted to go up to the North Pole. Seems ez ef he couldn't keep his 
thoughts away from it. That crape’s a real good bargain, Mis’ Caldwell, 
an’ so | tell you.” 

“It is pretty good,” sighed Mrs. Caldwell. “I'll take a yard an’ a half, 
Mr. Bascom. / think Herbert Bliss is failin’, don’t you?” she enquired, 
as the tall, stooping figure passed the window. 

Maybe he'll get along better towards spring,” answered Mr. Bascom, in 
a cheerful tone as he cut off the calicoes for Mrs. Dill and Mrs. Morris. “I 
just tell you, ladies, you've done a good afternoon’s work. Them calicoes 
would be cheap at twice what you've paid.” 

As they made their way home with their purchases, the three women 
watched Herbert's slow progress. He was several yards in front of them. 
Two or three times the cough seized him, and bent him double. He kept 
on steadily, however. He was still walking northward when they gained 
the shelter of their houses. 

About fifteen minutes later Herbert turned in at his own gate. He lived 
in a small white house on the northernmost limit of the village. A tiny 
garden surrounded the house, and, though snow and ice covered every- 
thing, evidences of thrift and neatness were not wanting; even the frozen 
rose bushes were neatly trimmed. Herbert went round to the back door, 
took off his snowshoes in the covered porch, and stepped inte the warm, ex- 
quisitely clean outer kitchen. His aunt, Mary Childs was there, mixing 
bread. As he entered and began slowly to unwind his long, thick com- 
forter, she looked up and smiled. 

“I guess you better lay off your things in the other room, Herbert 
There’s a real good fire in the stove.” 

“Well.” 

Herbert’s face was, flushed, his damp hair clung to his temples, his face 
and throat were bathed in the perspiration of exhaustion. 

His aunt wiped the flour from her hands, and brought a towel from a nail 
behind the chimney. With this she dried him thoroughly. Then she 
poured out a cup of strong tea. 

“There, you just drink that,” she said» “You're all‘het up, an’ you better 
not take off your things for a while.” 

Herbert obeyed. He seemed too tired*to:doanything:else. But when 
he had swallowed the tea he rose. ; 

“I’ve got about six hours work before me, Aunt Mary,” he said earnestly, 
as he went into the inner room. Before the one north window stood a large 
ironing table, which had been diverted from its original use, and now served 
as a writing table. It was painted a grayish-blue, and the top was covered 
with coarse green baize. On this table were arranged a pair of globes, a 
pile of maps, a sextant, a quadrant, two cases of mathematical instruments, 
books, writing materials, and a medicine bottle and measuring glass. Her- 
bert drew his chair to the table, arranged some paper before him, and began 
to make calculations. Every now and then he glanced out of the window. 
It looked due north. Sitting there, he saw nothing but a trackless waste 
of shining snow, and in the far distance some low white hills, over which 
hung the pale blue sky. A scene of drear and icy desolation, but his 
thoughts were at home there. He worked some time at his calculations, 
then he put them aside, and, opening some books, began to make lists, 
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“Jest a minute, to think.” 

“Guess it’s jest as well. I'll cover your feet up.” She took a folded gray 
blanket from the foot of the lounge as she spoke, and covered him. Then 
she moved the one rocking-chair, so as to keep the light out of his eyes, and 
sat down on the other side of the room to knit. The same scene and the 
same dialogue passed between them every afternoon. Herbert was her 
only sister’s child, and the last relative she had left in the world. All the 
others had gone in the same way. Mary Childs, sitting opposite her 
nephew, the last spar left afloat after the shipwreck of all other hopes, with 
the ice-bound winter landscape outside, might well seem the image of deso- 
lation to an onlooker. But, to a certain extent, the sorrows of life may be 
measured by the capacity to receive them. Mary Childs had but a small 
cup with which to dip her bitter draught. 

The next day Herbert appeared to be a little stronger. He took a longer 
walk than usual; and wrote for several hours. He had formed a theory of 
his own for the discovery of the North Pole, which might be called a theory 
of comparison. His idea was to take a via media instead of any of the 
routes hitherto attempted. There were practical difficulties in the way of 
this theory, which had been pointed out to him more than once; but he paid 
no heed ; not because he believed himself to be infallible, but because the con- 
viction of the truth of his theory had stamped itself too deeply on his mind 
to be effaced, or even changed in any way. He had really read a great 
deal on the subject of Arctic exploration, having amassed a large collection 
of books by hard work and rigid self denial. He had taught school for 
several years with fair success, and had laid out all his savings in the pur- 
chase of books and mathematical instruments. He had taken some lessons 
in the theory of navigation, but practically he knew nothing of it. His 
home was far inland, and he had only seen the ocean once in his life. 

His knowledge of geography was both ample and accurate, and though 
not gifted with the powerful order of mind which deduces the existence of 
new spheres of discovery from the knowledge of the old, there was a certain 
straining eagerness in his intelligence which might have gone far towards 
animating stronger minds than his own had he been differently placed and 
not so heavily handicapped by inherited disease. He had no money, nor 
any prospect of money with which to carry out his perilous undertaking, 
but this deficiency did ngt trouble him; he was convinced that when he had 
completed his mental equipment, the practical part would follow as a matter 
of course. Some one person, or perhaps several persons would unite to 
give the ship, and other people would give the supplies and pay the ex- 
penses. As to sailors, they would be found easily. Herbert argued, not 
without some truth, that whereas there must certainly be at least a round 
million of people who desire the discovery of the Northwest Passage, so, 
out of this million, there are few who are prepared or willing to endure the 
trials and hardships inseparable from Arctic travel. What then could be 
more natural, or even more inevitable, than that the stayers-at-home should 
pay the expenses of those who toiled to an unknown goal to do or die on the 
way? He had proved this to himself theoretically many a time; he had 
demonstrated it on paper, by a series of curious and intricate mathematical 
calculations, which he had shown to the village schoolmaster, the minister 
and the doctor, the only men who ever really conversed with him. In the 
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village the feeling toward him was kindly, and, as the people phrased it, 
they all “hed the patience to set still, and hear Herbert Bliss talk ez long ez 
he liked.” The greater patience of answering him was beyond them 

His health had always been delicate, and he had had several severe ill- 
nesses which had thrown him back in every way. Fortunately, his aunt 
was well off, so that he had wanted for nothing, nor would ever want 

He was now twenty-eight years old, and he hoped to be able to go to 
Washington in the spring and lay his plans before one or more persons in 
authority. He was convinced that everything would go well after that, 
and just now he was engaged in making lists of supplies for his ship. He 
argued, and truly, that the failure of more than one expedition might be 
traced to the want of proper equipment, and therefore gave much careful 
thought to the question of the quantity and quality of supplies. The possi- 
bility of never making the expedition at all did not enter his thoughts. He 
“might fail to reach the North Pole,” that he knew. Better men than he 
had failed, and so might he fail, though he didn’t believe he should. He 
was convinced that he was called to the work, and it had never once oc- 
curred to him that he might not even be allowed to undertake it. 

Every one in Barton—except himself—knew that he was far gone with 
consumption ; Herbert himself imagined it to be a form of dyspepsia, al- 
though his appetite and digestion were excellent. The cough he declared 
to be a stomach cough, and he felt sure that in the spring he would be well. 
It is doubtful if any human being ever went down into the valley of the 
shadow of death in a brighter and more hopeful spirit. 

One Friday he came back from his walk as usual, but he did not find his 
aunt in the kitchen. It was her regular cleaning day, and she was in the 
north room. The north room was the parlor; it was shut up in winter, but 


Mary Childs was.a particularly exquisite housekeeper, and always cleaned 
the north room as punctiliously in winter as in summer. When Herbert 
came in she had a leather, made of some old gloves, in her hand, and was 
polishing the coffin plates, which, according to the custom in Barton, were 
removed just before the coffins were lowered into the grave. The plates 


were then polished and hung up in the best room. Mary Childs had 
twelve, and was very proud of her collection. 

“T guess you better not come in, Herbert,” she said, as her nephew ap- 
peared at the door. “It’s real cold here. I guess it’s colder 'n I know. 
I’ve ben rubbin’ them plates so hard i’ve got all het up. Uncle Reuben’s 
plate hed got kinder black.” 

Herbert glanced at it with interest: “Uncle Reuben? He was the one 
invented that ice-cuttin’ machine thet stands in the back barn, wa’n’t he?” 

“Yes, he was always full of his plans, Reuben was,” said she. “He hed 
kinder figgered out a lot of inventions, but thet ice-cuttin’ machine was the 
only one he was spared to kerry ez fur ez that.” 

“T jest wish Uncle Reuben hed ben spared to finish it. I guess it could 
have been real useful to me when I’m up thar, whar thar ain’t nothin’ but 
ice. Well, I must go, Aunt Mary; I’ve got a lot of work ta do today.” 

When Herbert took off his wraps and sat down at his writing table, he 
glanced over the frozen waste before him with the look of a conqueror. He 
had sat up late the night before, reading the history of an ill-fated Arctic 
expedition, and this, which would have discouraged a mind differently con- 
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stituted, animated him with fresh hopes. He marked down the false steps to 
be avoided, with the feeling that he could now avoid these mistakes. 

“It’s a great thing to learn what not to do,” he repeated to himself once 
or twice, as he looked out of the window. 

The days of January passed on in a cold, noiseless march. Many people 
had said that Herbert could never live through the January thaw, but he 
did, and seemed rather to gain strength when the cold weather set in again. 

Herbert continued to take his daily walks, but they were shorter. He 
breathed heavily, too, but still he did not complain, and even did not appear 
to suffer much, or at least to be conscious of suffering. His soul seemed to 
sit apart from the frail house of life which visibly and daily wore away. 

On the twenty-sixth of January the cold reached its acme of intensity. 
Many people were unable to sleep. Herbert had had a bad night; his 
breathing had been difficult, and his aunt had been up with him most of the 
time, though he had not wanted her, and had repeatedly begged her to 
leave him and go to bed. At nine in the morning she sent for the doctor, 
but he did not come until noon, and then found Herbert dressed, and fever- 
ishly bent upon going out. After a somewhat prolonged examination the 
doctor consented to let him go, much to his aunt's surprise. 

Herbert looked better after his return, and sat down to work as usual; 
but he could only write for half an hour, then the worst paroxysm of cough- 
ing that he had ever had came on, and afterward he fainted. When he 
came to himself he was in bed, and the minister and doctor were both there, 
as well as his aunt and Mrs. Caldwell. He was told to lie still for a few 
hours, and he acquiesced more readily than anyone had expected. He 
agreed that he had overtired himself. The minister read a chapter, the 
6th of St. Mark’s Gospel, and prayed. Herbert listened earnestly, a fact 
which surprised everyone, for his attention was apt to wander from any sub- 
ject but the one which had so long occupied his thoughts exclusively. As 
the minister rose from his knees, Herbert’s face brightened. 

“Say, Mr. Marks, I wish Fe 

“You feel resigned, I hope, Herbert?” 

“Yes, sir; I feel resigned to keep my bed a few days. I guess it’s better, 
now my disease has come to a head. I'll get better before long. I shouldn't 
feel resigned not to find the Northwest Passage, and I shouldn’t think 
that was a right spirit for an explorer, either. Our business is to go right 
straight ahead. Well, we'll be pretty busy up there, I guess, but I wish you 
would note down a few chapters like the one you read today, Mr. Marks, 
about the Saviour’s walkin’ on the water. I’d like to read ’em out loud to 
the others, Sundays.” 

The doctor interfered, and drew Mr. Marks away. 

Herbert failed fast after that, and lay most of the time in a lethargic state. 
The night he died, the thirtieth of January, he wandered, and spoke often of 
the ship grinding her way through the ice toward the open sea round the 
North Pole, for his soul still dwelt in those fastnesses. About two o’clock in 
the morning he stretched out his hand and beckoned to his aunt. His eyes 
were bright, he spoke quite clearly. 

“Say, captain, I always said—we’d—bring the ship through—it’s ben hard 
—work, but it’s over—now—. Thar’s the open sea—deep water——!” 

Then the wave of death caught him, and swept him into the gulf. 
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A DREAM. 

An Authorized Translation by Almar from the 
Origina! Polish Story by 
HENRY K. SIENKIEWICZ. 

OME years ago, when the rage 
for things psychical was not so 
firmly established as it is now, I 
found myself in the society of 
some very enthusiastic spirit- 

ualists. The conversation naturally 
drifted in the direction of apparitions, 
coincidences, rappings, warnings, id genus 
omne. The family physician was one of 
the party, and it was noticeable that he 
took no part in the conversation until one 
of the ladies turned to him with the di- 
rect inquiry whether he had himself ever 
had any interesting experience of the 
sort, any psychical problem which re- 
fused to be solved by conventional scien- 
tific methods. 

‘*‘When I was a younger man _ than 
I am now,” replied the doctor. “I 
had a dream, or rather a series of dreams, 
that were very strange indeed; in 
fact, they impressed 





was | Hardly were my eyes closed, 
when I imagined I was in a large town 
and descending the front-door steps of 
a strange house. Before the gate stood a 
hearse, and I could see that the glass, 
box-like receptacle was empty. Hard by 
stood a small boy, some fifteen years of 
age, wearing a sort of black jerkin or- 
namented with narrow braiding and lon- 





gitudinal rows of brass buttons As soon 
as he saw me he opened the door of the 
hearse, and, inclining his head, softly 
signed with his hand for me to enter or 
slide inside. Although very often in 
one’s dreams the most inconsequent 
events appear perfectly natural, yet this 
particular occurrence instilled n with 


such a peculiar and ghastly dread that I 
started violently and struck my head 
smartly against the back of the chair. 
This roused me thoroughly, and very 
glad I was to be awake and find it 
only a dream. 


‘A day or two later, in the charm 
ing society of the Engin girl of whom 
told you, I quite 





me with a weirder 
sense of mystery 
than any of the tales 
you ladies and gen- 
tlemen have just 
been talking about. 
If you care to listen, 
rik describe them to 
you as well as I can.” 
A chorus of ap- 
proval greeting this 
reply, the doctor be- 
gan without more 
ado as follows:— 
“Twelve years 
ago I was spending 
a week or two in 
Biarritz, where I fell 
in love. with a beau- 
tiful English girl. | 
remember the first 
thing that attracted 
my attention to her 
was the curious 
bathing dress she 
wore, embroidered 
with fish scales. She 
was a most eccen- 
tric young person 
and full of the quaintest ideas. I re- 
member one night she kept a whole 
party of us out at sea in a small boat till 
three o'clock in the morning discussing 
the possibility of souls holding inter 
planetary communication. I reached 
home dog-tired. There was a letter for 
me on the escritoire, but I fell asleep 
while cutting it open, so utterly fatigued 








** HE STOOD IN THE DOOR OF THE STILI 
ROCKING LIFT.” 


forgot my dream, 
vivid as it had been 
at the time; but on 
the third night | 
dreamed it again, 
every detail being 
once more presented 
exactly as | had seen 
‘ it before in my vi- 
sion. After that, the 
dream recurred at 
regular intervals 
every three or four 
nights, invariably 
the same. solid 
building, the same 
hearse and the boy 
with the same dress 
and his uncannily* 
amiable gesture of 





invitation It be- 
gan to get upon my 
nerves, | in see 


that boy now; I can 
see every detail of 
his dress, his pale 
face, and large gray 
eyes set wide apart 


in his head and star- 
ing with the same lack of expression that 
one sees in those of a codfish. You will 
agree with me that such a persistent re- 
appearance of a dream like this would be 
enough to unsettle anyone. 

“But to continue. ~ 4 veeks 
elapsed, I journeyed to Paris, and put up 
at the same hotel which tl young 
lady | admired was staying \ large 
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party of us arrived just as they were 
serving table d’hote. I dressed hastily 
and hurried to the lift in order to de- 
scend to the dining-room. I noticed 
several of my friends bent on the same 
errand; however, I happened to be the 
first to approach the door and press the 
electric bell. Soon I heard the hollow 
sound of the lift as it rose, then the little 
door opened. I started back as though 
death had himself appeared in visible 
form. In the open doorway stood a boy 
of fifteen, with pale face and hair, eyes 
wide apart and expressionless like those 
of a codfish, dressed exactly as the boy of 
my dream. He stood in the door of the 
still rocking lift, and with an insinuating 
gesture invited me to enter. I never be- 
fore believed that one’s hair could stand 
on end with fright, but I believe it now. 
I recoiled as though I had received a 
blow, and rushed madly down stairs. The 
lift was evidently waiting for the guests. 
I sat in a rocking-chair in the vestibule 
and endeavored to collect myself. I knew 
I must be as pale as a sheet. 

“Time passed—seconds or minutes I 
know not—when suddenly I heard a ter- 
rible scream, then a crash, and I fainted. 
On recovering consciousness I saw hu- 
man corpses in the vestibule swathed in 
blood-stained sheets. I found later the 
boy had disappeared. That is my story; 
explain it if you will. You are quite right 
to call me a skeptic, for had it happened 
to anyone else I should never have be- 
lieved it.” 


THE HARDEST LUCK. 


HERE was no one better known 
about Dawson City in the early 
gold days than ‘‘Long John’’ La- 
Roche. When I knew him he 
lived about six miles out of town, 

at a place called Ambrosia City. He was 

the mayor of the city, and he was the en- 
tire city most of the time, for there was 
only one house besides his in the place. 

One night there was a town meeting, the 

entire population—five men and a dog— 
and LaRoche told this story:— 

Talk about hard luck, the hardest luck 

I ever heard of come to old man Mc- 
Bride. Probably none of you knew Old 
Danny McBride, the man who was 

drowned trying to escape from Black- 

well’s Island. No offense intended. I'm 

not insinuating that any of you did know 

him. I never knew him myselfi—least- 
ways not when he was alive. Well, eight 

or nine years ago I was the victim in a 

case of mistaken identity, and the judge 
sent me to the Island for thirty days. 

And there I heard about McBride. He 

had hid himself along the shore one day 

—they let you out with only a guard 

standing round, understand—and at night 





he found a boat and was rowing acioss to 
the city when a tug run him down, and 
he was drowned. And the story was 
that he’d been seen of a night lately row- 
ing back and forth across the river, just 
like he was doing when he was drowned. 
I didn’t believe the story, but it give me a 
good idea. If he could do it, I could do 
it, only I wouldn’t bother with a boat. 
I'd swim. So I slipped away from the 
guard next day and waited until it was 
dark, and then I crept into the water on 
the east side and started to swim across. 

But just as I struck out I heard a voice 
in front of me, and I looked up. And 
there was Old Danny McBride himself. I 
sat right down in the water. If it had 
been four inches deeper, I should ‘ve 
drowned where I was, for I hadn't sense 
enough left to have saved myself. He was 
all white, and his boat was white. He was 
baldheaded and had a long beard, and he 
looked dead—awful dead. I could see the 
electric lights of Long Island City right 
through him. 

“Hello, pardner,” says he, “What you 
‘fraid of? I ain’t no patrol boat. Want 
a lift across the river?” 

“What are you?” says I, my voice com- 
ing back, but shaky. “Are you the 
ghost of Danny McBride?” 

“Ghost?” says he, throwing back his 
head and laughing, “Do you believe in 
ghosts? Don’t you do it. There ain’t no 
such things as ghosts.” 

“There aint?” says I, some doubtful. 

“Certainly not. Don’t you suppose I 
know?” 

Well, of course, I couldn't dispute with 
a thing like that, which certainly had the 
facts. But if you could o’ seen him sit- 
ting there, laughing, with the green light 
from the starboard side of a tug boat 
shining right through him, you would o’ 
wanted something better than his word 
for it. 

“Then what are you?” says I. 

‘This.” says he, tapping himself where 
the light shone through him, “this is my 
astral body. You understand?” 

Well, I couldn’t see much difference be- 
tween a ghost and an astral body at that 
time o’ night, but I didn’t say nothing to 
offend him. 

“You want to get over to the Long 
Island shore?” says he. “All right, get in 
here with me. I know how it is myself.” 

I didn’t want him to think I was green. 
so I put my hand on the gunnel o’ the 
boat and threw one leg over the side, cool 
as anything. But my foot went right 
through the bottom of the boat back into 
the water again. The boat wasn’t any- 
thing but a kind of fog. 

“Hold on,” says Old Danny, “that 
won't do. Do you reckon I carry garden 
truck in this boat? Or paving stones? 
Take off your body and leave it in them 
weeds over there.” 
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So I done what he told me to, and 
when I come back I climbed into the boat 
as dry as you please, and we rowed across 
the river to a pier on the other side. He 
hitched his boat and I climbed out and 
left him. I was in such a hurry to get 
away that I ran right through the cor- 
ner of a pile of lumber and never noticed 
it. 

But when I got out onto the street I 





“THERE WAS OLD DANNY McBRIDE HIMSELF,” 


pulled up short. I had forgot all about 
my body that I'd left lying in them weeds 
over on Blackwell's Island. Here was a 
pretty kettle o’ fish. I was in Long 
Island City, and my body was half way 
across the East River. Supposing Mc- 
Bride had gone away, how was I going 
to get over to it again? 

I put back to that pier on a run, I can 
tell you, and this time I never stopped for 
lumber piles or warehouses or nothing, I 
went right plumb through buildings and 
all. The old fellow was just untying his 
boat when I reached him. 

“Hold on.” says I, “Wait a minute.” 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” says he, “What's 
wrong?” 


‘Why, we've left my body over there,” 
says I, pointing with my fog arm.across 
the channel. 

“Well,” says the old fellow, “What else 
could we do?” 

“But I want it,” says I, “I need it in 
my business. Do you think I'm going 
over to the city like this?” And I hit 
myself a misty blow on the chest How 
could I ever face my friends again?” 

“H-m-m,” says Old Danny, stroking 
his beard, “Well, well, there is something 
in that.” He thought a minute or two, 
and then he says: “I'll tell you what to 
do. Go and wake up somebody you can 
trust and get him to row over after your 
body.” 

So off I went for Dick Murphy. He 
was pretty badly scared when he see me 
standing by his bed, and he was worse 
scared when I got him down to the pier 
and he saw McBride, for he'd been a pall 
bearer at the old man’s funeral only the 
year before. 

“But I didn’t know you was dead, too, 
LaRoche,” says he, all of a shiver 

“Oh, I ain’t dead,” I says, “I’m just 
——" And then I looked at McBride. 
“Say,” says I to him: “How about this? 
Am I dead?” I tell you, it give me a 
start, for I hadn’t thought of that before. 

‘*Well,”’ says he, looking sort o’ du- 
. bious, ‘It’s hardtosay. Your body’s 
\ been a lying in them weeds a good 
IN while. I wouldn’t never ’ve left it like 

/ that if I'd thought you was going back 
again. It’s a pretty cold night, and 


: if you’ve been in the water quite a spell. 
j 


But if the guards have found you, why 

mebbe ‘iy 

} ‘**Utopia,”’ says I with a yell. ‘‘Come 
along here.’? And I jumped into Dan- 
ny’s boat. Murphy took a wooden boat 
off the pier and we pulled over to where 
I had left myself.”’ 

And there was nothin there. 

I was the color o’ mist already, but I 
guess I turned mistier. I shook like a 
piece o’ fog in the wind. So Las 
dead, then. 

‘*There’s one chance,”’ says old Dan- 
ny, ‘If you fell into the water, you’ re like 

as not drowned by this time. But if the 
guards found you and carried you inside, 
why, mebbe you're alive yet. We'll go 
and see.” 

He hitched his boat to the wooden 
one Murphy was in, and we went over to 
the prison buildings, and looking through 
the wall, there in the surgery, sure en- 





ough, we could see the doctors working 
over me. But I wasn’t rid of my scare 
yet, for it was doubtful if they could bring 
me to, and it looked as if I'd have to 
stand by and see myself die right before 
my own eyes. But finally I give a gasp 
or two, and then I saw I was out o’ 
danger. 


But the worst happened afterward. For 
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when McBride got back to the shore 
there was no one there. You see, the 
minute we left him, that fool Murphy had 
pushed off and rowed back home again, 
with Old Danny’s astral boat towing 
along behind. You may talk about hard 
luck, but what do you think of poor old 
McBride, caught on that island without a 
single astral plank to get away on? And 
he never did get away. That was nine 
years ago, and to this very day the guards 
will see that poor old fellow walking back 
and forth along the shore of a night, his 
whiskers blowing in the wind, wringing 
his hands and looking away towards the 
Long Island lights for the astral boat that 
never comes. 
E. S. CHAMBERLAYNE. 


So 
THE TEMPORARY EDITOR. 


HE editor of the Hartsock News 
lay flat on his back in bed, as 
crazy as alogn, and jabbering 
like a perpetual motion phono- 
graph. He was only tempo- 

rarily crazy, the grippe having bowled 
him over. As a rule he was as sane as 
could be expected, considering that he 
had chosen Hartsock as a promising 
field for journalism. But today he was 
certainly flighty. No sane gentleman 
will look upon his mother as a spotted 
cow nor laugh joyously because she 
walks upright. Neither will he send his 
grandmother to get out the regular 

weekly edition of a newspaper. It is 
an evidence of temporary derangement. 

When Granma Huff paused, panting, at 
the head of the stairs, and pushed open 
the door of the News office, Jimmie, the 
office boy, was sitting in the editorial 
chair studying his Sunday school lesson. 
The editor never spoke of Jimmie as the 
“devil,” although that is the customary 
title. He called him the “angel,” Jim- 
mie was such a good boy. Goodness 
stood out on him like freckles. Every 
time he washed his hands amd face he 
washed off enough goodness to supply 
a dozen boys, and he had signed so many 
temperance pledges that if he had started 
in to drink steadily for the balance of his 
life he would have wound up with some 
of the pledges still unbroken. Later in 
life he tried it. But he was a good boy. 

Granma Huff looked over the rims of 
her two pair of spectacles and smiled. 

“Jimmie,” she said, “my gran’son’s 
sick, so I’ve come down to git out the 
News this week, and I want you to hurry 
‘round and help me all you can.” 

“Yes’m,” said Jimmie. meekly. 

“Well, now,” said Granma Huff, seat- 
ing herself in the editorial chair and 
rubbing her knees with the palms of her 
hands, “I can’t move ’round much, bein’ 
as I’ve got the rheumatiz so bad, but I 








‘*1 WANT YOU TO HURRY ’ROUND AND HELP 
ME ALL YOU CAN,” 


reckon you kin do most thet’s to be did. 
Gran’son says you're a right good boy.” 

“Yes'm,” said Jimmie, modestly. 

“Kin you work the printin’ machine?” 
enquired Granma, nodding toward the 
old Washington press. 

“Yes’m, I allus does,” said Jimmie. 

**Well, then,’’ said Granma, ‘‘I guess 
you’d better go right on an’ print some 
papers. I reckon you know ‘bout how 
many’s needed, don’t you?” 

Jimmie explained that there were a few 
things to do first. There must be some 
news gathered, the forms made ready. 

“Do tell!” exclaimed Granma, “I 
*sposed gran’son ‘ud hev all that ready. 
Ain’t you got any at all?” 

“No’m,” said Jimmie. 

“Well, I can’t fix the types, but I guess 
you know how,” she said, “an’ I can’t 
see to write, but you kin take down. 
First, say, granson’s sick with the 
grippe, but doc says he'll git along all 
right soon’s the fever goes down some. 
Then say Marthy Clemen’s baby’s sick 
with the measles. I knowed Marthy’s 
ma before Marthy was born. Her an’ 
me come from York county, Pennsyl- 
vania, together.” 

“How d’you_ spell Pennsylvany?” 

‘“‘Pen-syl-va-ny,”’ spelled Granma. ‘‘Her 
ma an’ me was second cousins, she bein’ 
a Bell, an’ me a Murdock, an’ old man 
Murdock bein’ first cousin o’ Randy 
Bell. We come down the Ohio on a 
flat an’ up the Mississippi by steamer. 
But I told Marthy that child ’ud get the 
measles ef she took it out to Joe Nay- 
adley’s. Got that down?” 

“Yes’m,” said Jimmie, 
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“Well, I don't think o’ any more news 
just now, do you?” she queried. 

“No’m,” said Jimmie. 

“Will that be enough?” asked Granma. 

“No’m, that ain’t more’n two sticks,” 
said Jimmie. 

“Well, what does gran’son do when he 
hasn't enough news to fill up?” 

“He uses patent insides. This what 
comes in chunks from Chicago,” said 
Jimmie; “but we ain’t got none but what 
we've used. He was goin’ to order some 
when he was took sick.” 

“We've got to use some over again,” 
said Granma, decidedly. ““What is there?” 

“Sermons,” said Jimmie, grinning. 
“We ain’t got nothin’ but Talmage ser- 
mons, but we got lots o’ them.” 

“Well, I don’t know nothin’ better for 
people than sermons,” said Granma. “I 
guess we'll use them sermons. "*Twon’t 
hurt nobody to -read ’em over twice. 
Reckon you've got enough of ‘em?’ 

“Yes’m,” said Jimmie. 

“All right then, you go ahead an’ fix 
up the paper like you always do. Mebby 
you kin git some nice little boy to help. 
I'm goin’ home, my rheumatiz hurts me 
so, an’ I can’t do nothin’ more. Jist be 
sure to have the paper out on time.” 

Jimmie promised, and Granma went 
home. She had done her duty. 

Jimmie did his 

There were forty-two local and patent 
medicine advertisements that were al- 
ways scattered through the reading. He 
knew this, and as the sefmons were long 
and solid, he cut each sermon into small 
pieces, laying the electrotypes across the 
chair and sawing them into chunks with 
the office saw. Then he made up his 
forms, sticking in a piece of sermon, then 
a local, then another bit of sermon, then 
a patent medicine ‘‘ad.’’, then more ser- 
mon. He did not miss a department. 
He had “Local News,” “Country Cor- 
respondence,” “From Our Exchanges” 
and “A Little Nonsense,” each in its ap- 
pointed place, but each composed of 
short reading advertisements and small 
sections of sermon. The sermons were 
rather mixed. In sawing them up he 
had failed to preserve their consecutive 
form. There were fifteen columns of dis- 
jointed sermon, sandwiched with “Perk- 
ins Plasters’” and “Get Your Canned 
Tomatoes at Wray’s.” 

Jimmie persuaded Bob Hochstetler to 
help him run the press, and the paper 
came out on time. The editor was sleep- 
ing nicely when Jimmie delivered the 
News at the door. The editor was out of 
his fever. When he awoke Granma 
proudly handed him the News. 

As a rule, I have said, the editor was 
as sane as could be expected. He looked 
through the paper, and gasped. It was 
two days later before the two strong 
men who were called in to hold him in 


bed were permitted to release him. Then 
he thanked Granma, put on his clothes 
and went down to his office and dis- 
charged Jimmie three times. The third 
time he raised his wages. 

The next week the editorial page con- 
tained the following notice, double- 
leaded, at the head of the first column:— 

*“ AHEAD AGAIN.” 

“The News, always the foremost pa- 
per of the state, again outstripped its rivals 
last week by inaugurating a new and 
highly moral prize competition. As we 
never do things by half, we devoted our 
entire paper to this newest and most at- 
tractive feature. Scattered over pages 
one, four, five and eight were five com 
plete sermons. To the party sending the 
first correct arrangement of all the ser- 
mons we will send the News free for five 
years; for any one sermon correctly ar- 
ranged, the News for one year \ddress 
Sermon Editor, this office. Thus once 
more the News distances those reeking 
sheets, the Jimtown Blade and the Rich- 
mond Gust!” Evtis PARKER BUTLER 
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A SUGGESTION IN THE SHOW 


“The era of shows,” remarked Judge 
Crabtree, “seems to be upon us—horse 
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shows, dog shows, chicken shows, flower PERSONALITIES 

shows, food shows, bicycle shows and x 

what not. I’m going to write a letter to The Emperor of Germany is probably 


the newspapers under the guise of Old 
Subscriber, and suggest an entirely new 
kind of show.” 

“What have you in mind—an exhibi- 


in the world. 
Other 


the most talked of man 
The reason is that he is never idle. 


busy men rest when they go yachting. 
yacht 


Aboard the Imperial Hohen- 





AN IMPERIAL BOAT RACE, 


tion of petit jurymen?” inquired Major 
Dodge. 

“No; although that would make a 
novel and interesting exhibit. Properly 
classified, caged and labeled, with a raised 
platform at the end of the room holding 
a few rare specimens of judges which I 
could name, such a show would be bound 
to attract attention. But what I am go- 
ing to propose is a small-boy show. 
Everybody is interested in small boys. 
My idea would be to get a committee of 
experienced school teachers to bench 
them, and they could be divided into 
classes and suitable prizes offered. There 
would be the office boy, the messenger 
boy, the door or button boy, the news- 
boy, the common street boy and several 
other varieties of the wild or public boy, 
together with sections devoted to the do- 
mestic boy, such as the common school 
boy, the Sunday school boy, the sailor- 
trouser boy, the bare-legged English 
boy, the bean-shooter boy and the wicked 
neighbor’s boy, with possibly a corner 
taken up with the tomboy, which might, 
after all, be the most interesting exhibit. 
Fine distinctions of great scientific value 
could be established; for instance, the 
telegraph messenger and district messen- 
ger boys could be differentiated, and 
among the pet or toy boys, the kinder- 
garten boy and the governess boy. The 
Boston small-boy, calmly sitting in his 
cage gnawing a Greek root? would attract 
attention. It would not be necessary to 
cage or even to chain the messenger 
boys, since there would be no real danger 
of their escaping. But a good deal of care 
would have to be taken to see that the 
street boys, bootblack boys and similar 
varieties were firmly secured, since, if they 
got loose and fell upon the sailor-trouser 
and bare-legged English varieties, great 
damage might be done. The newsboys 
tugging at their chains and shouting 
‘Extree, extray, extraw!’ would lend ex- 
citement to the scene. Take it altogether, 
I believe a small-boy show would be a 
great success, interesting to the general 
public and encouraging to the parents 
of boys of all sorts. 

Haypen CARRUTH. 


zollern, William III. prefers to be ship's 
captain, as well as the general main- 
spring of all the ship’s activities. A 
favorite amusement of his is to race 
picked crews selected from the ship’s 
company. It is his privilege to cox- 
swain the likeliest looking eight, and, as 
it is bad taste and worse judgment to 
whip an Emperor at his chosen sport, 
William commonly shows his rudder to 
the other crews. The accompanying pho- 
tograph, taken just before the finish of a 
race, shows that the second place is al- 
ways open. The publication of this picture 
has been prohibited in Germany. 


Like most people, the Germans are 
much given to hero worship. They 
never weary of stories of their Emperor, 
and now that the Crown Prince is 
eighteen, old enough to make a good 





Charles Frederick, Crown Prince of Germany. 


hero, he is often called into service. 
Prince Frederick is a lieutenant in the 
First Regiment of Foot Guards. Dur- 
ing the last manoeuvers, one super- 
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Mile. Rioton. 


latively hot afternoon, so peo- 
ple say, an officer offered the 
Prince a drink. ‘‘ No, thank 
you,”’ replied the hero. ‘I 
still have a bottle of wine, but 
I am keeping it for my men 
who may be overcome by the 


heat.”’ a» a» »* 


Everybody who has seen 


Mme. Bernhardt during the 


brilliant tour which 
is just coming to a 
close, will be in- 
terested to see the 
great actress as 
she appeared just 
twenty years ago. 
The accompany- 
ing photograph 
shows her as she 
looked on_ horse- 
back when still a 
young woman. 


Fs SF SF 
When Bernhardt 
dies there will be 
room for a thou- 
sand young a 
tresses in France, 































Mme Sarah Bernhardt, just twenty years ago 





Sir Francis Wingate. 

yet people are speculating 
who shall take her place. 
A favorite candidate torthe 
honor is Mlle. Rioton, to 
whom was accorded the 
dramatic prize recently of- 
fered by the Parisian Con- 
servatory. e 


se FS 


Of all British officers 
alive to-day, no man 
of his years can legal- 
ly carry more deco- 
rations than Major 
Sir Francis Wingate, 
of the Royal Artfl- 
lery, Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army and 
Governor General of 
the Sudanese Pro- 
vinces of Egypt. To- 
day he is torty-nine 
years old. When only 
twenty-three, Win- 
gate served as Mili- 

tary Secretary to 
- Sir Evelyn Wood 

in the Nile Expe- 

dition, and for his 





brilliant work 
more than once 
received special 
mention in the 
official dispatch- 
es. In later years 
he has fought at 
Toski, Tokar, 
Firket, Hafir, 
Atbara and Om- 
durman, while his 
last battle, which 
completed the 
destruction of the 
Khalifa, crowned 
with success the 
Anglo - — 
conquest of the 
Soudan. 


He Ht SH 
Although most 
people in Eng- 
land cannot for- 
get that the war 
in South Africa 
is not over, Lord 
Roberts de- 
serves fully the 
reception which 
he has received. 
The accompa- 
nying photo- 
graph owes its 
interest to the 
fact that it was 
taken in the 
Transvaal capital, just before Lord Rob- 
ert’s departure on his return journey, and 
represents the conqueror 
on the scene of victory. 


He HF SH 
There was a little din- 
ner given to William Mar- 
coni not long ago of 
which one incident is 
still remembered by the 
guests. An _ oratorical 
member of the company, 
growing enthusiastic 
over a toast to the inven- 
tor of wireless telegra- 
phy, made this climax to 
his peroration: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I give you Mar- 
coni, the Franklin, the 
Farraday, and the Helm- 
holtz of Italy.” When 
the toast had ~— 
been drunk the 
distinguished - 
guest thanked —- 
the party for the 
honor and ad- 
ded : ‘But I must 
protest against 
the action of the 
preceding speak- 
er in making me 
triplets.” 





Lord Roberts, from a photo- 
graph taken at Pretoria. 
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Perhaps the most prominent among the 
new senators of the fit y-fourth Congress is 
Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver. He was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of lowa to suc- 
ceed the late Senator Gear, and has subse- 
quently been elected to fill the same position 


se s 

In place of the late distinguished Senator 

ustin H 
Morrill, of 
Vermont, 
the Green 
Mountain 
State has 
sent to the 
Senate, 
William 
Paul Dilling- 
ham. The 
accompany- 
ing photo- 
graph repre- 
sents Mr. 
Dillingham 
as he looks 
to-day in his 
fifty - eighth 
year. 

5 


The ac 
companying 
photograph 
of Thomas 
Collier Platt 
represents 
the senior 


Senator 
New 





from 
Senator T. C. Platt at sixty- 
seven. 
York as he appears at 
the age of sixty-seven. It 
is forty-one years since 
Senator Platt entered act- 
ive politics as clerk of 
Tioga County, and up- 
wards of twenty since 
he first made his ap- 
pearance in the Senate 
of the United States. 
Since sickness interrupted 
his course at Yale he has 
never been a strong man, 
and hard work plainly 
tells upon him now. 
Fe ts SH 

With the single excep- 
tion of Secretary Gage, 
John D. Long is the only 
member of the President’s 
official family who may be 
expected to serve two full 
and continuous terms in 
Secretary Long, the Cabinet. The snap 
who is about shot which we introduce 
to embark on was taken the other day in 
his second term , . : 

in the Cabinet, Washington, just as the 

Secretary was leaving the 

Navy Department. 
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Senator Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver, of lowa 


WISE AND OTHERWISE 


It seems that the white man’s burden 
in China consists largely of loot. 


* 
* 


It takes two to make a bargain, unless 
one of the two has a gun. 
* 
* La 
It is said that nature never makes a 
mistake, but how does 





William Marconi 


of the Boer generals has as yet been iden- 
tified as Jesse James. 
* 
* * 

Some people are so mean that they are 
thankful that it is long enough since 
Christmas for the head of the drum to be 
knocked in and the whistle to be broken 


x 
* x 


The court has decided that 12 o'clock 
is a reasonable hour 





it happen that poets 





are born and not made ? 
* 2 . - 

Foreign war must 
agree with our infant 
industries, for most of 
them seem to be able to 
walk alone in other 
countries. 

* 
* * 

It is getting to be such 
a fad to marry Ameri- 
can heiresses that even 
the Kansas hired men 
are doing it in the In- 
dian Territory. 

* 
* * 

Isn’t it rather inconsis- 
tent in New York to 
prohibit prize fighting 
and permit sessions of 
the Legislature 





* 
& * 
The President insists 
in regard to the open 








for a woman to get 
home; but the man feels 
he is fortunate whose 
limit is 11.30. 


* 
* * 


Our millionaires are 
about the only laboring 
men who never strike, 
and even they some- 
times strike oil. 

= 
© * 

Anybody not {satisfied 
with the decision of the 
judges is at libérty*to 
set up a Hall of Fame 
of his own. 

oe 

Uncle Sam will cer- 
tainly overlook a bet if 
he does not enter some 
of his infant industries 
in the fat-boy class at 
the next world’s fair. 

. 
& * 

The tramps are about 
the only class who have 
not asked for a repre- 








door that it shall be quite 
large enough to admit 
the American engine and some box-cars. 
*% 
* . 
It does not speak volumes for the en- 
terprise of the correspondents, that none 


Senator William Paul Dillingham, of 
Vermont. " 


sentative in the Cabinet. 


« + 
_ If we remember rightly, they were talk- 
ing about a canal down on the Isthmus 
when the nineteenth century opened. 


DUNCAN M. Situ. 
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‘*HEAH COME DEACON 
WILLIAMS.” 


THE HEAVY SISTER. 


Come in, Sister Mandy—don’'t stan’ dar by 
de do’ 

De fiddle des a-gwine, en de white san’ on 
de flo’ ! 

De sister in de centre—she weigh two 
hundered poun’, 

En de prize is fer de deacon dat’ll swing 
dat sister roun’! 


Don’t you heah de music? 
Come en jine de ring ! 
Ain’t dis halleluia ? 
Swing yo’ pa’tners —swing ! 


Heah come Deacon Williams—he’ll win 
out, I be boun’! 

But oh! dat heavy sister done flinged Br’er 
Williams down ! 

Still she standin’ lonesome—fines’ gal in 
town ; 

En de prize is fer de deacon dat’ll swing 
dat sister roun’! 
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Don't you heah de music ? 
Come en jine de ring ! 
Ain't dis halleluia? 
Swing yo’ pa’tners—swing ! 


Bless God, none kin swing her! What you 
gwine ter do? 

Dar’s de prize a-lookin’ f'um de chimbly- 
shelf at you ! 

Br’er Williams—he is missin’, 
git dar, I be boun’! 

He gone ter git a derrick fer ter swing dat 
sister roun’! 


but he'll 


Don’t you heah de music? 
Come en jine de ring ! 
Ain't dis halleluia ? 
Swing yo’ pa’tners—swing ! 
FRANK L. STANTON. 


ad 
MODERN FABLES. 


PREVENTION AND CURE. 


A dog boasted that he caught more a 
than any other animal; when a cat said, ‘ 
you were more active inz avoiding fleas, Mr 
would not have to be so expert in cz tching 
them.’ 


FORCE AND TACT. 


Aman having trouble with a stubborn 
mule, determined to carry his load himself, 
when he met a friend on the way who said 
it would be easier to work an hour with 
his mule to bring him to terms, than to 
carry his load all day. 

CHEAP LITERATURE. 


A goat wanted to persuade a sheep to 
eat paper instead of grass, saying it was 
very abundant; when the sheep replied, 
** The cost of living on paper is less in the 
effort to get it than in the difficulty of 
eating it.’’ 


PRAVERS ANSWERED AND PUNISHED. 


A shoemaker living among shepherds 
ae ti that the sheep might die so that 
eather would be cheap. His prayer was 
answered; but the shepherds thereby be- 
came so poor they could not buy shoes; so 
that the shoemaker failing in business, died 
and was buried with the sheep. 


GENEROSITY AND PROFIT. 


In a community of animals the fox once 
set himself up as a doctor. Proposing to 
his customers to be perfectly fair, he said 
he would take no pay except where there 
was a cure. He prescribed in all cases of 
sickness, and took a fee from all that got 
well. This seemed fair enough to the ani- 
mals, and even generous. But the fox soon 
became rich; since every one that got sick 
recovered many times while he died only 
once; so that each animal contributed often 


to the fox and only once got his services 
AUSTIN BIERBAUER. 


for nothing. 

















THE SUMMONER. 


’ TY’ AS this morning when the winds were rocking 
Larch and linden with a rhythmic swing, 
That the crested woodpecker came knocking 
For admission at the door of Spring. 


‘Open! open!"’ seemed he to be saying ; 
‘For the portal has been shut too long ; 

We are grown impatient for the Maying, 
And the sweet processional of song! 


“For the buoyant outring of brook-laughter ; 
For the meadows goldening to smiles; 
For the soft green on the woodland rafter, 


Ana the bloom-burst down the forest aisles }’' 


Still | saw about me glow and glisten 
Ancient Winter’s white environing, 
As I leaned in eagerness to listen 


To the sibyl answer of the Spring. 


Then, responsive to the bird's insistence, 
From the margin of some cloistral shore 
Came a murmur up the hollow distance, 


“On the morrow will 1 ope the door!’’ 


Hail, thou summoner of the azure weather, 
Herald of Spring’s portal backward thrown! 
With another sunrise we together 


Once again shall win unto our own! 


Clinton Scollard 
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‘* THE INDIANS WALKED SILENTLY TO THE FIRE.” 
Drawn by &. Blumenachein 
Illustrating “* The Road to Frontenac,”’ by Samuel Merwin. See page 635, 








